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seemed too heavy a blow to be realised to all 
the hopss he had cherished that one day his 
peautiful girl would make a brilliant match. 

Jack was a good fellow enough, he said, and he 
liked his frank, open hearted ways; but, further 
than being ihe heir to his father’s extensive 
sheep-walks in Australfa, what prospects had he to 
cffer his peerless daughter! Therefore, exacting 
a promise that they should allow two or three 
years to elapse in which each would be at liberty 
to answer the dictates of thelr hearts, when 
coming In closer contact with the world in which 
they lived, Jack wae dlemissed, not unkindly, 
but with an implied understanding that he would 
not during those three years endeavour to exert 
his infiaence over the affections of Mar te. 

For the first few months succeeding his banish- 
ment (as she termed it) Maggie was inconsolable ; 
ad ngs came an gene. bare was only = 

y acce by parents, that. she shou 
visit a mers io aunt, her mother’s aister living in 
a westernsuburb of London ; and Marguerite, ap- 
 gxbinieg cariog little where she wens or what 

of her, availed herself of Miss Kverson’s 
invitation. ro 
»,At the commencement of her visit she was 
Metlees and apathetic, taking lttle interest Ip, 
the amusements ber aunt proposed for ber plea- 
sure, but one day a change appeared to have taken 
possession of her, and she became as light-hearted 
as she had hitherto been low and desponding, 
giving, ass reason, her having accidentally met 
Alma Duncan, an old schoolfellow, after which 
ahe would frequently absent herself from Myrtle 
Lodge, when Mics Everson was in the enjoyment 
of ber siesta, only too happy in the 
thought that at last Marguerite had met with 
someone able to aronse her from her apathy. 

On one of these occasions Alma happened to 
call when the latter was absent, a clreumstance 
which caused her aunt no little anxiety, from the 
fact that although her friexd waited until the 
warm summer afternoon gradually glided away, 
and she was forced to leave without seeing her, 
Marguerite did not return, and when ehe did she 
made no mention of not having seen the very 
one ehe ostensibly went to meet, and when the 
fact was named to her, although she did all in 
her power te hide her confusion, Miss Everson 
could not fall to note the hot blood which dyed 
her face and neck with crimezon. 

Shortly after this, at her mother’s request, 
who felt dull and miserable in the absence of her 
daughter, Marguerite returned to ‘‘ The Pdory,” 
—her father’s home-—looking fer brighter and 
happier than before her visit. 

Bat after awhile the old-mel d to 
take ion of her, her features became rale 
end pluched, and she would shrink from the 
soclety.with which her parents surrounded her. 

** No, mother, dearest; I feel ill, wearied,” 
she would say. “ Alma bas often asked me spend 
a few weeks with her. Leb me go, darling, and I 
will come back your own bright Moggie again ;” 
and then, with the tears welling to her beautiful 
sad eyes, she would hang round the neck of the 
former, who felt she could not refuse her re- 
quest. ; 

* Bat why not to your aunt, dear } ’she asked. 

“She would only too gladly welcome you ;” 
but the seared white face, which was lifted 
to her own, stayed the words on her lips, as in 
entreating tenes she begged to go to her youthful 


And now, two years after, M ite has 
written te ask that friend to share the hospitality 
and pleasures of "The Priory” et {ts most 
festive season ;and the letter still lay on tha table 
before her when Mrs. Johnaon was, according to 
her directions, ushered into her presence, 

She was a middle-aged woman, «f homely 
appearance ; a black cashmere dress, covered with 
a shawl of the same shade, and a bonnet, on 
which bloomed roses of extraordinary size and 
colour, completed her costume. Sie dropped a 
curtsey when the door closed onthe girl who 
admitted her, and the key of the same had been 
immediately turned by Marguerite herself. 

"Sib down, Mra. Johnson,” the latter said, in 
a subdued voice. ‘' But tell me first, is anything 
the matter?” And she caught hold of the 
woman's hand, forgetting, for the moment, 


chol y 








in her anxiety, caution, everythiog but the answer 
which sh await her, 

* Lor’, mise, no,” the woman * plied ; “ bless 
‘Is heart, but you sees {it’s over 2 week now that 
the money was due, and I’m only s poor woman, 
or J’m eure l’d be the last to trouble you.” 

Marguerite turned, her face now dyed with 
crimson, where but so recently it had been white 
aa marble, when, opening a small cabinet which 
stood on the table, she withdrew from one of its 
enclosures a five-pound note, which, with a 
sovereign from her purse, she placed in the hands 
of the former. 

“Tehould have sent it to-morrow,” she sald, 
“and am eo sorry you had to apply for it, but 
never come here again, I will give you an address 
to write to should ib be neceseary, Yon will 
promise me, won’t you }” and she looked plead- 

the other's face, adding, '' I had for- 


#0 much to have. brought ft to 


your wielt, Good-bye, Heaven 
bless. you !” when noleelessly opening the door 


she desended the thick carpeted stairs, on-which-} 


her footeteps were Inaudible, followed by the 
woman, whom she as gently ushered to the snow 
without. . 


Another second, and she was again Io her own’ 


room, from the window of which she watched the 
black figure of her late visitor wending her way 
round the lawn of The Priory, the snowflakes 
forming a fantastic dance about berin the wintry 


CHAPTER IL 


A rortTsiIGHT Iter, and Alma Duncan made 
ber sppesrance in answer to her friend's 
fnvitation—a brigtit, dashing gil, with dancing 
blae eyes, golden hair, with ite glosey waves shim- 
mering in the sunlight, and a complexion likea 
peach on which the bloom still rested. 

“ Ab last, darling !” sald Marguerite, as having 
led her from the to the bright fire giving 
forth a glad glow of welcome in the drawing- 
room, she tkrew her arms around the neck of the 
former, regardlers of the furs in which she wae 
enwrapped, and Impressed a fond kiss on her 
warm cheek. 

“And when is the wedding to take place, 
Maggie!” she asked, whilst returning the caress. 
“Tam sure you must feel very happy to think ft 
will come all right at last, don’t you, dear? Bat 
what about——” 

Bat before the sentence was completed an 
elderly lady entered the room, and Marguerite 
stayed the words on her lips by introducing her 
to her mother. 

“ Why don’t you take your friend to her room, 
Marguerite?” the Istter said, after having 
welcomed the girlto The Priory. “I am sure 
she will be glad to get rid of her travelling wraps, 
and Jordan is waiting to assist ber to dress for 
dinner,for I am sure you must want it sadly after 
your long journey, dear,” she continued, addresa- 
ing Alms, “Itis now six o'clock, and papa is 
very puncttial,” and she amiled as the sound of a 
man’s foot was heard without, 

Bub ft was not papa as Mre, Murray had 
evidently conjectured, but a young man of 
twenty-four or five who now entered the room. 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, and straight- 
limbed ; his eyes were dark, looking almost biack 
aginst the extreme pallor of his face, which was 
alone relieved from effeminacy by & lovg tawny 
ete which ‘entirely concealed his upper 


P: 

“Ob, Jack! I am so glad,” sald Marguerite, 
advancing to meet him, and drawing him to 
where Alma still stood on the ficecy rug before 
the fire, ‘See, here is my dear, dear friend of 
whom I told you, Miss Dancan—Mr, Ducerne.” 

Alma acknowledged the imtroduction, lifting 
for a moment her pretty blue eyes to the face of 
Marguerite’ n letting them droop 


nig oy look of admiration he bestowed op 
her, whilst a flood of crimeon rushed to her facs, 
“TI should have known you anywhere, Mis 
Danean,” he sald.. —. description has 
been so exact,” and then released the little 
sot ee Peete moment had rested ip 
own, when Mra. Murray, telling the girls to 
make haete, for it was getting late, the latter 
ascended to their rooms. : e 
"You are # lacky girl!” Alma sald, whep 
Jordan, having been dismissed, her further 
services diepensed with, the friends seated then- 
selves for a few minutes before the bright coaj 
fire previous to dinner ; “I think he is the hand. 
somest fellow I ever saw.” 


handsome,” Marguerite 
. ‘Tf anything were to part us now, 
Altas, I think I should. mad ;.my love is a 
great for Kim,” and she fooked Into the other's 
face, whilst a epasm of pain passed over her 


own. 

“And what should come between 
allly goose 1” Alma answered, risiag an . 
fng her lovely face, with ite halo of golden hair, 
fa the — over chimney-plece, and then 
looking d@owrt on the softer, more of 
Marguerite, over whore vel eyes a film 
gathered, You ought'to be the hepplest woman 
‘alive; and I declare you are beginning to doubta 
love which has stood the test of a three years’ 
separation! Why, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” and she stopped bay her lips touched 
the cold, white forehead of the latter ; ‘‘co now 
tell me all about——” bub just then the gong 
ogg se Saag isin Maal her orn 
3a Ks er arm 
within that of her friend, 

I sill tell you to-night,” she said, in her 
hurry forgetting to take even a pasting glimpse of 
her own pretty girlish figure, ‘Mra, Johnson 
was 


Heel” prego? “Whatever did 
rite could reply they 


you do?” but before 

had reached the drawing-room, where Mr. sad 
Mrs. Murray, with Jack Ducerne, were only a- 
waiting thelr presence before proceeding to 


The latter was fn iaultless evening costume, 
looking handsomer stil), Alma thought, than wher 
in hie morning dress she first saw whilsd she 
could = fall to reine i pened ag ae 
he fp his turn-wurveyed , causing 
colour to fly to her But in the even 
he was his attentions to 


on thelr ears, as she, playing her own acoompan!- 

sang on at the piano, 
“Yes, dear,” she answered, nestling clove to 
his side, hidden from view as they were by the 
rtains.. After our 


glad I shall be that it 

“ My darling, the devotion of my life shail be 
your reward for all you have suffered ; but yoo 
are certain, Maggle;” he whispered, “that your 
parents know nothing +” , 

“ Positive,” she and then, Almas 
song ceasing, they moved their secluded 
seat. 


“Thank you very much, Mls Doncan!” 
Jock said, w hing to where the latter stood 
on leaving the plano. “Tam onately fond 
of music, and you have & magnificent voice | ' 

“I did not know you even heard me, 
returned, with a smile, and a miechievous loo 





4 


in ber blue eyes ; "but I will forgive you,” she 
added, with @ langb, and then moved to where 
the old people were engaged in a game of ches 
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when a double knock at the outer door caused all 


to start. 

"Ts is only the post,” Alma said. 

“You are not fm London now, dear,” Mrs, 
Marray rejoined, smilingly, ‘ We have but one 


delivery here, and that is about eleven ta the 
morning,” when a servant entered, besring a 
telegram on a aflver salver, and handing it to 
Marguerite. 

‘Ail eyes were turned {fp her direction, whilst 
with i she tore open the yellow 


missive, and face became pale as marble, 
when tearing the same into tiny ente she 
threw them into the flames; then, with a look of 


agony in her dark soft eyes, she cast one glance of 
mute appeal to Jack Ducerne, now bending over 
agp pr her friend, and fell senseless to the 
floor, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


On recovering consciousness Marguerite found 
herself in her own room, Alma anxtously watch- 
ing by her side, whilst Jordan was chafing her 
cold bande, and using every means to restore 
anima 


“T am better now,” she said, ‘I was very 
foolish to faint,” and then she turned an appeal- 
ing glance to Alma, adding, “‘ That will do, 
Jordan ; Miss Duncan will do all I require now,” 
when,.as the door closed on the maid, she 
grasped the hand of her friend. “Alms, I 
must leave home to-night or early to-morrow, 
er er to all but you and 

There was such a wild excitement in her tone, 
the tears gushing to her end eyes, that the 
former stayed the objection she was about to 
move Bong ary, Frc reason for her strange 


“The telegram I received was from Mra, John- 
son,” was the reply given. “And, oh! Alma!” 
clutching at her dress, “ the doctor gives no hope, 
he cannot live;” and she burst fato a flood of 
ancontrollable tears, 

“Bat how can you leave home without your 
mother’s knowledge? The servanite are sure to 
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enough to return to the drawing-room, but would 
rather go to bed, 

“So lam going, too, dear Mrs. Murray,” she 
added ; ‘‘and as Maggie wishes me'to share her 
room, you need have no further anxiety respect- 
ing her, but say good-night for us to the gentle- 
men, 


“Tt had nothing whatever to do with the 
»” Mra, Murray said (referring to Mar- 
gucrite’s sudden Indisposition), when later on 
she joined the latter. ‘‘It was only from the 
éressmaker—-Mre, Wright—respecting some new 
Paris fashions she has jast received, Miss Duncan 
tella me, but she thinks Maggie has been over 
exciting herself, so has advised her to go to bed, 
and nothing will induce her to leave her side. Is 
she nob good t” 

**T am sure [b is very kind of her,” Jack re- 
marked, and then it was proposed that he and 
the elder gentleman should repair te (he smoking- 
room, 


Meanwhile, no sooner had her mother’s foot- 
steps ceased to sound in the corridor than Mar- 
guerite proceeded to prepare for her midnight 


journey. 

Jordan looked In to ask if she should attend 
her young mistress, and was not a little surprised 
to see her in the act, with the assistance of Miss 
Danecan, of adjusting a heavy black veil, which 
completely hid her features, 

‘*Don’d etart ‘so, Jordan,” the latter said, 
bidding her close the door. ‘You remember 
the woman who came to see me a short-time since t 
Well, she fs dangerously fl, and I niust see her 
to-night,” 

“To-night, miss!” the woman returned, 
aghast. “Do ti nes the snow {fs coming 
down heaveus ; and didn’t you say she 
cone from Rocklands, a good four miles from 

! 


**T know,” was the reply, “but I don’t intend 
walking, so don’t look so frightened. ' It is only a 
little after cight now, and but a few minutes will 
take me to Jackson’s farm, where I know I can 
depend on Joe not only driving me to my desti- 
nation, but keeping quiet sbout ft as well ; and 
you will not betray me, Jordan, will yout” 
she asked, looking pleaditigly into the maid's 
face, whilst hot, bitter tears couraéd each other 
down her fair cheek. 

** Lor’ no, mias ; don’b take on 80,” the other 
replied, “' Why, one would think Mrs, Johneon 
was your own ma!” 

And Jordan could not help wondering how [tb 
was that her young lady should take euch an 
interest ina person whom she considered so very 
commonplace, 

But smothering her curiosity, she, at 
Marguerite’s desire, quickly saw that the coast 
was clear, And then, with stealthy "steps, Moggte 
followed her, the beating of her ‘heart distinctly 
audible as she descended the stairs. 

Joe Jackson had just come in and was taking 
off his boots, only too giad to settle himself for 
the evening, when aerite’s gentle knock was 
heard at his mother’s - 

The former knew she could depend on Joe or 
Softy, as he was usually called, for from the time 
when, on one occasion, she had saved him from 


| the ill-ueage he was undergoing at the hands of 


village lads, the boy had looked up to the 

su ‘belng, for whom, if 
he would lay down his life, as who 
he would say, for Miss Marguerite, 

Bat bis eyes opened wider, even than Jordan's 
had done when, on opening the door, the latter 
entered the room. ’ 

“TI want you to drive me to Rocklands, Joe,’ 
she sald, when he had partly recovered from his 
surprise, : 

“ We hain’b got nought but the market-cart, 
miss,” he sald. “ But you just geb a warm, an’ 
1’ make it as tidy-like as I can, if so be you must 
g0;” and Se Sevtkintdhe-peatentied t0 Seow ba his 
wet boots, which were already steaming before 
the bright fire. 

but a: few moments, 


to 
Marguerite it seemed an eternity, before old 


, ac Joe sald, with the 

were thrown over 
leather seat, and by him drawn sround 
figure of the girl, when, after bidding 


Mrs, Jackson good-bye and placing a sovereign in 
the poor woman’s hand, they proceeded on their 
way. 

"You will never mention thle to anyone, Joe?” 
Marguerite said, when the former, giving the 
horse the reins, they commenced their journey. 

“Not me, miss,” was Joe’s decisive if not 
grammatical reply, as they jogged over the un- 
even ground, the old horse apparently thinking it 
strange this late travelling when he had been 
comfortably housed for the night ; and he did 
not take kindly to the half-frozen snow, which 
would persistently gather into balls beneath his 
feet, whilst Marguerite inwardly chafed at the 
delay thus caused, unheedful of the heavy flakes 
which had settied like a shroud over the figures 
of herself and companion, thinking of nothing bub 
8 tiny life which was ebbing quickly away ; and 
at the thought that she might be too late the 
tears guehed to her beantiful eyes, 

* Oh, Joe | how slow we are going!” she said, 
excitedly. 

" Yes, miss ; the roads are that bad; but we 
are nigh at the end now,” and he appifed the 
whip most unmercifully to the old horse as they 
entered. on the one street of which Rocklande 
boasted. 

All was quiet asthe grave, nob a light visible 
in the small houses each eide of the same save 
one at the farther end, before which was a tiny 
garden, from which a little gate opened on the 


Tt was here that Marguerite bid Joe pull up, 
when, hastily dismounting and enteripg within, 
she told him she would be but a few moments. 

Mra, Johnson had not retired, being uncertain, 
as she sald, whether she would come or no ; but 
the expression on her face told the girl only too 
plainly that her journey had been In vain ; when 
the former, merely divesting her of the cloak, from 
which she shook the snow, led her to an {nner 
room, where the dim light of a single candle alone 
enabled her to penetrate the darkness, 

It was still, so still, and Marguerite’s limbs 
trembled beneath her as, following her guide, she 
advanced to where a little bed was placed In one 
corner ; and then, when the woman gently re- 
moved the upper sheet and showed her the dead 
face of a baby-boy within, she stood as one 
paralysed, rooted to the epot, 

“He wentoffas peacefully asa lamb, pretty 
dear,” Mrs, Johnson said, gazing on the child, 
who lay as though moulded in wax, the slightest 
plok, like a blush rose, resting on his rounded 
cheek, shaded by the deep black fringes of his 
closed eyes; & lovely smile played on the tiny 
mouth, whilst his hair, like little rings of gold, 
laid on the pure white forehegd. 

And Marguerite remained transfixed with her 
great grief, her hot burning eyes, unmoistened 
by tears, bent on the child’s still face, her heaving 
bosom and quickened breathing alone telling of the 
agony she was enduring, till Mrs, Johnson, grow- 
ing alarmed, at last aroused her from her dull, 
dumb sorrow ; when, as though the flood-gates 
of that grief had given way, she threw herself 
on the bed in a paroxysam of Impassaioned tear. 
Then, as the woman’s words of consolation fell on 
her ears, she became more calm, until, after {m- 
pressing a last fond kiss on the icy brow, she 
aliowed herself to be led from the room, 

Joe and the old horse were with cold 
> a few moments having elapeed; she rejoined 


m. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you so long In the 
cold, Joe,” she said. 

Oh, never you mind me, miss,”’ Joe returned, 
and then they relapsed into silence, Marguerite’s 
sobs alone audible, until they once more reached 
Jackson’s farm. 


a ee 


CHAPTER IV, 

Tue cold winter night had far advanced when 
Marguerite, refusing Mrs. Jackson's invitation to 
rest awhile by the fire which abe had kept buru- 
ing, turned her steps towards the Priory. 

It was buts few minutes’ walk, and around 
all the stiliness of death reigned ; the snow had 
ceased, the moonbeame shining brightly over 
Sw glittering white, and revealing to her view 

the figare of a man resting against the lawn gate. 
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At first a of fear passed through her 
frame ; all alone as she was in that allent hoar, 
when not one friendly light from the 
houses but had been extinguished, and even 
Joe’s protection she : 
mining to conceal the dread which caused her 
heart to beat tamultuously within her, she pro- 
ceeded onwards until, with a of 
she threw herself into the arms of Jack Ducerne. 

** Oh I Jack, I was so frightened!” she sald ; 
“but how came you to be here?” 

“Mise Duncan, whom I happened to see on 
my way upeteirs, and who was evidently 
waiting for me, told me of your midnight ex- 
pedition, and I determined to stay till ve: 
turned, even badn’t you turned up the 
morning, and I had become frozen on my watch ; 
bet how you tremble, my pretty bird }” he 
continued. “Let us get in quickly, for I have 
managed to keep up a nice fire in the smoking- 
room, and I have so left the door that we can get 
in without disturbing anyone.” 

But Marguerite 
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and then, when he had. made her draw near to 
the warmth she so much needed, it was that she 
told him of her great ayy g bury he heard all 

pass over her 
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Shot ealliog of the hours gilding eo quickly on. 
shelf te! 4 ing so ly on. 

But the next morning found Marguerite hot 
and feverish, with an ac in her every limb, 
and a bright unnatural light shining in her velvety 


eyes, 

Alma became frightened ; and on Mre, Murray, 
at her request, coming 0 ses how she was, {t was 
agreed that a doctor zhould be summoned with- 
out delay. And when, a few houra later, he 
emerged from the girl’s room, there was a serious 
look upon his countenance. 

**She is very fl, madam,” he said, as the 
former met him on his coming from the sick-room. 
“ A severe cold, and evidently some strong mental 
excitement.” 

And so for the next week Marguerite remained 
tosaing from side to side, her talk rambling of 
dead children, fancying she wae listening to a 
baby’s prattle, and then an outburst of ancontrol- 
lable grief. 

With the exception of Jack and Alma, all were 
pozsied at the strange ravings of the sick girl; 
and at the firat nothing would Induce the latter 
to quit her friend’s elde. Bat as time wore on 
Jordan filled her place, and Jack and Alma, whom 
Marguerite’s illness had thrown In each other's 
Way, seemed to pase most of their time together. 

Thus three weeks fied by, the latter sufficiently 
recovered to leave her room, and Christmae was 
close ab hand, from which but seven days re- 
mained until the one formerly fixed for the 
wedding. Alma and Jack were engaged in dis- 
posing of large bunch of holly in various decora- 
tions, and the latter could {li hide the look of 
admiration with which he regarded the girl, as 
she busied herself amid the ecarlet berries and 
deep green leaves, her suppie form gracefully 
bendiag whilst moving to arrange a branch here 
and there to better advantage. 

"No, that will not do, Mr. Dacerne,” she said, 
erltically surveying a wreath which Jack had 
placed over the large chimney-giase ; “ it is all on 
one side. Do let me put tt right, {t is so horribly 
formal,” and without waiting for his reply she 
hastily ascended the stepe on which he had been 
mounted, 

“Do be careful, Mise Duncan,” he avewered, 
"Those steps are wretchedly unsteady.” 

Bat she only laughed » bright, girlish langh, 
reaching forward to more tastefully arrange the 
holly. 


down from her work. “Give me that little spray, 
please,” pointing to one on the carpet, “and I 
think you will admit mine is a chef d euvre, 

But the steps were not safe, and on Jack leav- 
ing them to pick up the desired branch 
suddenly gave a lurch, and Alma fell to the 


She was not hurt, only the fright for the 
moment depriving her of speech, as she lay iu a 
huddled heap on the soft rug; but in an instant 
Jack was by her side. 

“Miss Dancan-—Alma,” he said, “speak to 
me ; tell me you are not injured?’ and then 
with his strong arms be lifted her from the 
ground where she stood leaning on him for 
support, with her golden head laid on his 
shoulder, and he looking down on her fair face, 
now white as driven snow, the biue eyes closed, 
their deep fringes resting on her colourless 


Bat with » strong effort she lifted the heavy 
lids, and then as thelr eyes met each knew the 

Magee honour, friendship, all ! 

te, . Ps lorgotien, 
but that love which in the deliriam of their pre- 
sent happiness they feared to confess, which had 
smouldered fn each other’s breast until like a 
flame it had suddenly burst forth, 

“Alma, my darling, my darling!” he cried, 
as she endeavoured to disengage herself from his 
erabrace, “do not turn from me. Heaven knows 
how I have tried, but I cannot conquer my love 
for you!" 

“Hush i” she answered, drawing hervelf 
aside, “ Marguerite!” 


The name of the aick girl for a moment arose 
asa barrier between them, and he pictured to 
himself the sad reproach which would meet him 
in those vélvety eyes, whilst no blame wouid 
emanate from her lips which he knew 20 well she 
would rather let close in death than open to 
speak other than love for him, 

“Ab! Marguerite!” he answered. ‘ Poor 
Marguerite | would to Heaven we bad never 


met, 

" And yet you loved her,” Alma said, 

“‘ Never, Heaven forgive me, as I love you!” 
he replied. “Till you came I was content to 
give my future life to ensure her happiness ; for, 
listen,” and he looked with those passionate eyes 
of hig into her face. “I had done her a great 
wrong, and whilst the evidence of that wrovg 
remained I could nob do otherwise than fulfil the 
promise I bad made.” 

“ And now!” she asked, 

“Tt no exists,” he answered, “ There 
Is no tle now but the tie of love to bind us to- 
gether, and that, ob, Heaven! is dead too,” 

** And you would desert her now-—-you would 
break your engagement ?” 

* Yes, ye & thousand times yes,” he inter- 
rupted, “if by so doing I could ensure your 
affection! Ob, Alma, don’t turn from me! 
Would that I could have loved Marguerite with 
one-half the love I feel for you! Would you 
foree me to go to the altar with a He upon my 
lips, and take a vow before Heaven which I 
could not keep? No, no; Alas ; whilst you live 
none other can hold s place in my heart, and 
Marguerite—her child dead—will soon forget 
me! Only tell me you love me{” 

He had drawn her near to him now, his right 
arm encircling her slender waist, whilst with his 
left hand he pushed back the golden curls from 
her forehead, bending down until hie lips were 
warmly pressed on ifs fair surface, whilst waib- 
iog for the anewer, which came at last, eo falnt 
as to be scarcely audible. 

“T love you!” 

And then he clagped her to hia breast in one 
wild ecstacy of joy, when the door was gently 
opened—so gently as to be unnotiged by the 
occapants of the room, who remained uncon- 
scious to all but thelr own great happiness, and 
Marguerite stood before them. 

Yes, Marguerite, worn and thin from the 
effects of her recend Ilinese, her colourless face, 
with the dark eyes looking so large and sad as 
she stood taklog in the scene before her, at first 
scarcely understanding its meaning ; aud then, 





“They are safe enovgh,” she said, looking 


tel te 


deer, she gave bub one look of mute reproach on 
lover and friend, and left the apartment, 


CHAPTER V. 


T eax I am @ brute,” was Jack’s toward 
soliloquy when a short time after he was fr his 
prirmage Bev sa preparing for dinner, “but the 
girl's dolirious beauty turns a fellow’s head, 
What evil fate was it which threw her in my 
path? And now, supposing Margu 
to hear reason, and acts on what she fully be. 
Meves to be the case, why, I shall, I conclude, be 
kicked out by the old gentleman, Well, there 
le but one course open to me, I must ses Magrie 

disillusionies her mind on that unfortunate 
and trust fm Pro. 


eyes enconntered those of the latter; whilat 


Sate eS 


“I am sfrald you have been over-exerting 
youreelf, dear?” she said, when in the drawing: 
room ehe made her rest on a couch, putting 
the piilow so that she could recline more com: 
fortabiy, ‘so try and have a few moments’ 
sleep ; and perhaps Alma will give us some 
ronsic, 


Bat Alma begged to be excused, If Mrs, 
Marray did not mind she would like to ascend 
to her own room, where Jordan was undertaking 
the alteration of a dress she was to wear on 


ST pet, Mong vs 
: well, my dear,” urray replied, 
« do no if you like, ey will come with you ; a0 
we will leave for a while,” 

And the latter-alone, with her heavy, aching 
heart, revolved in her mind the events which 
had occurred elnce ahe had taken the first false 
step which had led to her present misery, Dark- 
ness all round, when sabe had hoped to grap 
that piness for the attaloment of which she 

so much, ° 
at he cannot be so falee,” she cried. ‘‘ No, 
it is but a passing fancy. He loves me, for 
I not hie by every tle which fs most holy! 
I not his caly? My love, my love,” 

And then she buried her face in her hands to 
hide from ber imagination that scene of which 
she had been an unwilling witness. 

She rose for a moment from the conch on 
which she was resting to turn down the gas; 
the light seemed to irritate her nerves, when 
Jack himeeif entered the room, He was evidently 
astonished to find Marguerite alone, and bis 
coursge appeared to devert him when he found 
himself in the presence of her he bad so wronged, 
whilst a resolution to remain atill true to bis 
vow wavered momentarily fo his mind ; but he 
felt he could not give up bright, beautiful Alms, 
be the consequences what they may ; and he even 
angered «3 che sight of the girl's ead face, which 
was raised piteously to his own, as he advanced 
into the room. 

Jack,” she said, whilst she resumed her seat 
on the sofa, " will you tell me the meaning of the 
scene of which I was ao involuntary witness 
between you and Alma ?” 

Her volce was so quiet, so gentle, where be 
had expected an outburst of jealous passion, that 
he stood like a guilty creature before her. The 
dental to her suepicions; which, had his temper 
been roused, would have readily fallen from him, 
died on his lips ; and like a child discovered !c 8 
fault, he remeined silent before her, weighiug i 
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when the truth fn all {ts horror burst upon her, 
with a cry of sgony like that of a wounded 


his mind what course he should pursue. 
“We were so young when we first wet, 
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Marguerite,” he answered at last, “and # man 
esn scarcely te expected to know his own mind 
at twenty-two, and separated as we were for 
nearly three yeera.”” 

His eyes were lowered to the rug ab his feet, 
He dara not raise them to hers, whilet the words 
came trembling from him; shame, which he 
could not fail to feel, hastening each syllable 
that he uttered, 

And she looked on him, her idol, her love, the 
whole agony of her soul concentrated In the 
reproach which met him from those ead, dusky 


650%. 

Mle this true, Jack?!” she asked, ‘or is it 
some frightful dream? Bat no, no; I cannot 
belleve it. You loved me once, you must have 
done: aud after all that I have euffared do not 
tell me that 7 do not love me now. Oh! wy 
darling, my darling! and I loved youso much ! 

She had risen from her seat, and placing her 
hands on his shoulder, locked up to him, as he 
stood before her—her reason, her very life, 
hanging on the answer he should give, 

“ is mere folly, Marguerite,” he said, 
“We were but boy and girl when we made 
foolish vows to each other, neither at the time 
being suffi iently versed in the world’s ways to 
understand the misery which we were entailing 
on our future.” 

" Foolish -vows!” she repeated, ‘‘when we 

are bound to each other by the moss sacred iles, 
Jack, that ever united soul to soul.” 
. “So you think,’ he answered ; ‘but that ie 
allended now, Our child is dead, Marguerite, 
and there Is no farther fetter to hold us to each 
other.” 

For a moment she failed to understand his 
meaning-——the truth of his assertion seemed to 
her Impoealbie, : 

No, no, it could not be! He was trying her— 
he was dazzled for « time by the fresh beauty of 
Alma ; but he loved her, for what other woman 
could be te him what she was! 

“Don’t speak like that, Jack,” she eald, 

“YT am only speaking the trath,” he an- 
swered, 

The truthi" she ejaculated, and then for 
the first time the scales fell from her eyes. The 
man whomshe had worship ))«d,whom shestill loved 
—loved with all the intensity of her nature— 
stood before her a changed being ; her god had 
become a mortal, invested with all the sins of 
erring human nature, and yet she loved him, 

" And was that a farce, too!” she asked. 

“15 was,” he replied. 

And then her hands fell from his shoulders, as 


_ all hope, ali faith, fell from ber heart, leaving 


only the love there which would not die, 

No word of a came from her lips for 
the grest wrong he had done her. She moved 
from him, her soul bleeding from the wound 
which no time could heal, her eyes moist with 
fone tears alone telling of her inward suffer- 


She touched the ripg which glittered on her 
white finger, for the moment Intending to 
return it to him; but no, it was hie gift—he 
had placed it there in those days when she was 


1 In all to him. 
not from it now, but 


z. 


She could unclasping 
a golden necklet which lay around her fair neck, 
she took from it another, a plain gold circlet, and 
placed ft In bis hand 


8. 
“The token of your freedom, Jack,” she 


said, and then she turned, fearing to meet 
on gaze, with that great love burning into her 
e, 


Just then the others entered the room, when 
Marguerite, pleading fatigue, and that she did 
not feel so well that evening, excused herself 
from remalning longer downstairs. 

To Alma’s wish to bear her company fn her 
own room she merely emiled, saying she was 
better alone ; and then, as Jack opened the door 
for her, she paeeed through, the agony she was 
enduring for a moment welling to her eyes as 
they turned on him, and then he closed the 
sr | ve Booey her misery. % 

she lay moaning in her sleep, 
the tears resting on the bleck of her 
losed eyes, for a moment heppy dreams, 


only to awaken the next to the reality of her 
great sorrow, © 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mx. asd Mrs. Murray were not a little sur- 
prised women 00 told them that her 
engagement wit ack was at ac end, though 
inwardly they did not regret the turn events 
had taken, and they were glad the former had 
found out her mistake before ib waz too late. 

Alma had returned to London, and, of 
course, now that all was over between them, 
= could not well extend his visit at the 


Jordan felt quite aggrieved that there war to 
be no wedding after all, and all thove beautiful 
dresses, too, which would become old. fashioned 
before her young !ady could wear them ont. But 
“there’s many 8 slip between the cup and the 
lip,” she told- the housekeeper, there coming 
across her mind a time when she was to have 
been married, and the young man changed his 
mind, and married her conéin, “And my belief Is 
that that Miss Duncan was ab the bottom of It, 
with her grinning and smirking. Bosides, I 
wasn’t blind, and 1 saw more than she thought I 
did,” and Jordan congratulated herrelf on not 
having had the dust thrown into her eyea, 

But when she heard from Mrs, Murray, some 
time after, that Mr. Dacerne was really going to 
be Alma’s husband, her, indignation knew no 


a. 

“ The horrid, designing creature !’’ she said ; 
“and Miss Margacrite pining away, until she Is 
but the shadow of her former self ; but’ehe’ll get 
paid out for it, mark my words,” with which 
consoling reflection she invarfably concluded her 
remarks on the subject. 





But from Morguerite there came no word of | 
oe She would not Meten to a breath of | 
con 
mother, 


nation respecting Jack, not even from he: 


* Th was not bis fault,” she would eay when- 
ever that iady spoke, as she sometimes did, in no 
measured terms, of what she considered was bia 
most shameful conduct. 

“ The blame, if any, rests with me, mother dear, 
and if I Iscked the power to keep him for eo 
short a time, what hold do you think-I chould 
have had on bis love for a lifetime ! ” 

And then she would press ber lips to hers, 
pee gpm sad eyes pleadingly to her 


So that it was only with her buzband or 
Jordan, who had been to long in the fawily, that 
she could share her mistress’s confidence to a 
certain extent, that Mrs. Murray would give vent 
to her feelings, 

“ Miss Marguerite,” she wonld say to the 
latter, ‘a young lady fib to be the wife of any 
peer of the realm ; to fret her young life out for 
the sake of a worthless scamp like Mr. Ducerne,” 

It waa on one of theee cecasslons that Jordan, 
considering silence was no longer enjoined on her, 
spoke to her mistress for the first time, of Mra, 
Joknson’s visit, and her young lady’e subsequent 
journey to that person’s supposed death. bed, 

. “When do you ssy thie occurred?” Mrs, 
Murray aaked, fn astonishment. 

“Phe night Miss Dancan came, ma’aci, bub I 
thought Mise Marguerite wou!d have told you 
abont it by thls time,” Jordan added, aa a kind 
of balm to her conscience for having betrayed her 
confidence. 

“What a strange thing! And you ray she 
went to see this woman when everyone in the 
house waz in bed, and it was that very night she 
received that telegram!” Mrs, Murray added, 
suddenly remembering the same, “ What on 
earth was the woman to Miss Mar; tei” 

** Well, ma'am, to tell you the truth,” Jordan 
avewered, whilst brushing the hafr of the former, 
“T don’t belfeve ib was Mrs, Johnzon at all that 
was dying, for she had been to ses our young lady 
about a ht before, when Mixes Marguerite, 
after eeeing her In her own room, let her out at 
the front door herself. The woman was carrying 
@ parcel, ehe had none when she came fn ; and, on 

upstairs a few moments after, I picked up 





this on the stairs, evidently dropped from the 








same,” and Jordan banded to her mistress scm 
thing she bad taken from ber pocket 

Ic was s baby’s shoe ! 

"Good Heavens, Jordan!” Mra, Marray ejacu 
lated, and she recoiled from the tiny evidence o/ 
what she considered her daughter's secret witi 
horror. 

* Lor’, ma’am, you don’t think fo bad anythin, 
to do with Mise Marguerite, do you?” Jord 
asked, although she was well aware thelr eu 
pictona agreed, ' 

But Mrs, Marray, her firet surprise over, cid 
nob choose to let the other, confidential servan 
though she was, run away with the idea that sh 


believed in her daughter's shame, So controlling 
her feelings, she acewered ,—- 
“Certainly nob, Jordan. Some ljow-born 


protegée of Mise Maggie's, no doubt,” and ther 
Jordan, having coaipleted her toilette, was about 
to Jeave the rox in 

‘Please, ma'am, don’t say I told you any 
thing,” the maid asked, regarding her mistress’: 
departing figure, “for I promised Miss Mar 
guerite | would nob tell anyone,” 

"Miss Marguerite sha!l not know that her 
confidence was misplaced, Jorden,’ Mrs, Murray 
replied, coldly ; and then she closed the dov 
behind her, leaving the other, as she declara: 
after, fit to bite her tongue out to think she hac 
sald anythiog about it, 

But to rest long without letting Marguerit: 
know that she had learot her secret was not fi 
Mrs, Murray’s natare to do, #0 that very after- 
poon it was that she determined on ielling her of 
the knowledge che had attained, 

Mr. Murray had been from home for the last 
few days, but had written to say he should re 
turn that evening, bringing the eon of an ole 
friend home with him; and with this letter fo 
her hand Mrs, Marray entered the dra wiug-room 
where, after lanch, Marguerite was reclining on 
one of the couches, 

The morning had been lovely, a bight January 
san causing the hoar-frost resting on bush and 
bough to glitter like diamonds beneath {ts rays, 
but, a2 is not ubusval in our changeable climate, 
in the sfrerneon {t bad become cold, miserable, 
and gloomy, leaving Marguerite no foclination to 
take her customary walk before dinner. 

**Your father will be home to-day, Mar 
gearite,” Mrs, Murray seid, moving to the sofa 
on which her daughter was resting, “aud he 
brings with him the son of an old college friend, 
a Mr, Isidore Scandish, But how wearled and 
ill you look, Maggie! J am sure nothing bata 
change will do you good!” 

“I shall oe better when the spring comer, 
mother,” she answered. ‘ And ao papa fs going 
to bring Mr. Standish to the Priory }” 

‘* Yes, dear,” Mre. Murray replied, in the dis- 
cussion of the present topic forgetting the strange 
story told by Jordan. ‘It appears he fe in holy 
orders, and bas heen curate of Rocklands for the 
last two or three years, the Rector being too old 
to do more than officlate in the pulpit ; and had 
it not been for your father’s visit to his old 
friend, bis father, we should never have heard of 
it tili the Day of Judgment! ’ 


But Jordan, at this moment entering with the 


afternoon tea, recalled to Mrs, Marray’s mind 
the confidences of the morning, and when the 
delicate china service had been placed on a small 
table drawn near to where the ladies were seated, 
and the maid bad retired, she decided at once to 
enter on the suljrc’, 

"Jordan has been telling me, Marguerite,’ 
she commenced, heedless of all promises given to 
the former, that she would not name ther, " that 
a strange woman came to sce you tome times 
since, and that ou the evening you received the 
telegram, which I was led to believe came from 
Mra, White, that you left your home In the night 
to travel four miles to attend the same woman’s 
death. bed. Is this true?” 

The fragile cup which Marguerite held fell 
with a crash fnat the steel of the fender, and 
stooping to pick up the broken fragments her 
mother was prevented from seeing how colour- 
less she had become in that moment of mental 
torture, but with a strong effort she quickly 
recovered herself, 
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"Could Jordan tell you no more, mamma?” 
she asked. 

**She could not,” was the reply; ‘* but she 
asid when you let the woman ob on the day she 
visited you she picked this up on the stairs, where 
she latter bad evidently dropped it from the 
parcel you gave her;” and diving Into the 
pocket of her black satin drese she brought forth 
the baby’s shoe, which Jordan had given her but 
a short tings since. 

*' And4f,” she answered, after a moment, in 
which ehe had sufficiently recovered herself so as 
to hide the pain which, like a knife, was running 
into her heart, “if I did, was the crime very 
great? This woman I had known when in Londen, 
and duriog my visit she had placed In her charge 
achild whose parents, having contracted a secret 
marriage, were com to keep its existence 
secret alec, I pro to see that it was well 
eared for, and when I made that midnight 
journey {+ was, I had hoped, to have seen it 
preathe its last, but I was too late—it was dead.” 

A film had gathered over her dusky eyes, 
but with a strong effort she kept back the tears 
which welled from her heart, and she raised an 
inward prayer of thankfulneas to Heaven when 
the sound of men’s voices in the hall arrested the 
question which her mother was about to ask, 
and afew moments later Mr. Murray and his 
young guest entered the room, 


OBAPTER VII. 


Fancy Teidore Mving so near, and my not 
to know it, mamma?’ Mr, Moarray eaid, as he 
tntroduced the former to his wife and daughter ; 
but‘he could not fail to notice the siight atart he 
gave when his eyes met those of Marguerite, a 
clrcumstance for which the young man accounted 
by adying she bore such a strikicg resemblance to 
& lady he once knew. 

Bat there was not much time then for explana- 
tions ; they were hungry as hunters, the old 
gentleman declared, when Mrs. Murray, saying 
didner would be on the table as soon as they had 
changed thelr dress, Isidore was hastily led by the 
latier to his dressing-room, 

The dinner passed cif pleasantly enough, Mr, 
Murray commenting on the happy time he had 
spent wiih his old friend, interspersed with past 
recollections of the daye when they were at 
Oxford, and the strange facts which had brought 
them together again, when years to each had 
wrought such changes. 

Marguerite wae quiet, scarcely daring to raise 
her eyes in the direction of her father’s gnest, 
although longing for an opportunity’ when she 
could speak to him alone; and when her mother 
gave the signal for them to sdjourn to the 
drawing-room, a hope that some chance would 
soon preeent iteelf filled her mind, 

Ib wes uot long before the elder people, 
accustomed to their after-dinner nap, were soon 
asleep, and Isidore, leaviog the old gentleman to 
enjoy the same, ventured to join the ladies. 

Mrs, Murray was, like her husband, Im the land 
of dreams, and os the youvg clergyman opened 
the door, Marguerite, by a movement of her 
hand, enjoined eilence when he entered the 
yoom. 

She was sitting In the same recess where she 
gad Jack had sat on the evening of Alma's 
advent, and as*she reviewed in her wiad the 
events which hed followed her coming, a duil, 
throbving pain made herheart beat with the 
angcish she was euduring. Ob, ifshe could but 
hate him! Butno,such loveas she had given him 
would never cie—hope, faith, ali dead but that— 
until ebe longed, prayed for the rest which in the 
grave alone would bs hers now, 

She had merely turned her head as Isidore 
approached, the mute paln she was enduring 
sions vi-ibleiathe depths of her velvaty eyes, 
and when he asked her of Jack nota breath of 
eomplaint passed her lips, noc a word of reproach 
for the nan who had marred her life. 

* Speak low,” she sald, bidding him sit near 
her, ‘ On ! 1 am so glad to be able to have 
these few moments with you, for my parents 
must never know that wa have ,met before ; 
promise me that.” 





He looked into her sad, worn face, wasting day 
by day with its silent sorrow, a puzzled look upon 
hia own, 

“T do not understand!” heanswered, ‘ When 
last I heard from Jack he told me he was coming 
here toclaim his bride ; and, indeed, I hoped 
when Mr. Murray asked me to visit him that we 
should have met under happier circumstances,” 

He waited for her answer, but her face was 
colourless as the snow without, and he thought 
she had etrangely aged since that morning when, 
as a bright, happy girl, she had stood before him 
at the altar, 

“He has been here,” che said, ab last, her 
features working convulsively with her great 


-sgony, “but he has gone. Ib was a mistake, Mr. 


Standish. Icould not make him happy, so we 
parted; but don’t blame him,”. she added 
suddenly, “it wae my fault, not his; and Alma 
was 80 bright, so beautiful.” 

“Jack gone, Alma! What is it you mean?” 

* Oh! didn’t you know?” she asked. “They 
are to be married ; zhe will be his wife, and I was 
ouly his——” - 

** Tb is not true, Marguerite,” he answered, his 
voice quiveriog with excitement, whilet he 
stayed the words on her lips, his big heart throb- 
bing with indignation at the thought of the great 
wrong her words conveyed, whilst a gleam of hope 
passed over her sad face, that she at least had 
been saved that degradation. 

For a moment she raised her pure eyes to bis. 

“Tell me,” she eald, ** that it is not true. He 
told me that that ceremony fn Rocklands church 
was but a farce, only gone through by him to 
satisfy my conscience, but that there was nothiog 
legal to bind us to each other.” 

“And you_lep him go like that?" Isidore 
asked. 

" He no longer loved me!” she replied, “and 
T loved him—oh! with such love |—that I could 
not stand between him and his happiness. I am 
heppy now, for you have told me I am not eo lost 
as once I thought I was; but promise me you 
will not use your knowledge of our secret as to 
mar his future, for I could not live to be a burden 
to him, to be a millstone round his neck. But 
should time demand it of you in the fatare, only 
promise me that when I am dead my father and 
mother shall know that I never disgraced the 
name they gave me.” 

He clasped within his own the white trans- 
parent hands she held towards him. 

" Marguerite,” he said, “ there is little I would 
not promise you, but I cannot, dare not, allow 
this great wrong to be done to you. The holy 
office I hold, my conscience, my every feeling 
would rebel against it. No aspersion shall ever 
be thrown upon your name which I will not 
refate ; and whilst Jack places no other in your 
place, for your sake I will not s ; bat farther 
than that, do not ask me what I cannot do.”’ 

**Then you are not my friend,” she replied, 
almost impatiently. , 

" Your friend, Marguerite!” herepeated; "I, 
who would—— But there,” heedded in a differ- 
ent tone, *' the fates willed otherwise.” 

" Yee, the fates willed otherwise,” she echoed, 
and then they moved from the window, she to 
listlessly turn over some drawings, and he to con- 
template how he should act in the future, 

The next morning Mre. Marray recelved a 
letter from her sister, in reply to one she had 
written, in which she bad mentioned Marguerite’s 
delicate health, and the idea thata change was the 
only remedy she thought likely to effect » cure; 
and. Misa Everson bad answered it to say how 
gladly she would welcome her to the Lodge. 

‘Well, Marguerite, what am I to say to Aunt 
Eleanor ?” her mother said, after having finished 
the letter. 

“Obl I will go, mother dear,”: the’ girl an- 
awered, raising her head for » moment from the 
book which lay open before her, and then letting 
her eyes droop on it again to hide the tears with 
which they had become suffured, 

She had ‘buat one object in view now, and that 
was to save Alma, e had loved ler once, 
and although she had come between her and her 
life's happiness, still she could not allow her 
to fall unwarned into an error worsé than her 
own, 





S Cok 





Soshe wrote, telling her of her proposed visit 
to Mrytle Lodge, and how much she wished to 
aee her, praying of her, for her own sake, not to 
refuse her. 

But she had been with her aunt now nearly 
six weeks, and no Alma; she had seen her once, 
when with her aunt she was driving in the park, 
and she with Jack had passed close to where 
they were; but a presentiment that she would 
nod much longer remain a barrier to their union 
had taken possession of her, and with that con- 
viction she deterred from the purpose she had 
before resolved In her mind to carry ons, 

She knew that Isidore had written to Jack, 
which letter, doubtless, would have the effect of 
causing him to hesitate cre hs led Alma to the 
alter whilst she still lived,and she was growling 
wenker day by day with that great sorrow, ax 4 
worm guawing at her heart. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


“ T wrsuT could send you bettér tidings of poor 
Maggie ; but the child grows more shadow-like 
day by day, although she never complains ; and 
the doctor, called in for my own satisfaction, can- 
not find any disease to account for It,” 


Thue Miss Everson wrote to her sister, whilst 
Marguerite reclining on ber white bed, the rose- 
coloured curtains of which had given a tings of 
pink to her thin, wan face, was looking on the 
bright green of the new-born leaves, which rustled 
with the gentle spriog breeze, as the boughs 
swayed to and fro before her window. 

It was eo calm, so peacefal there in that subur- 
ban home, and the sun shone so gloriously over 
the new young life around, that even she, who 
had grown so weary of the world, felt a e 
for the moment to linger longer on the thly 


“Tam very young,” she murmured, “and in 
the future, even for me, a happiness might be in 
store, when I should look on all I have suffered 
as the phantasies ie red ve en! Himg 
then, with a weary as of a » 
she closed her heavy eyelids, the deep fringes 
resting on her sunken cheek, and for a brief mo- 
ment sorrow was lost fn oblivion, 

In the meanwhile, Alma was growing impatient 
at the ted excuses Jack made that their 
wedding be postponed, whilst he, although 
at first anxlous as she was that it should take 
place, felt afrald to defy Isidore after the way in 
which he had written; besides which, now that 
ib was all over between them, there were times 
when his heart would ache for the girl be had so 
betrayed ; and ume Siar that oe “reed 
would, far from prove 

It was when he was in one of these moods that 
another letter arrived from the curate. It was 
after the one Mra. Marray had received from her 
sister, and init Isidore toid him of Marguerite’s 
declining health, imploring him to her justice, 
and, if possible, save her before {t was too late, 


“ Her parents know nothing at present,” the 
letter went on, “and I will not undeceive them 
for her sake ; but if you persist in entering lato & 
marrfoge with Miss Duncan, in the bebalf of law 
and justice I shall speak. Ido nob threaten ; I 
appeal to your better nature, and the love-which 
at one time I cannot believe but what you once 
had for this unbappy child. 

“Tsmors STanpisH.” 


Several times Jack read and re-read the words 
it contained, which burnt as iron into his soul ; 
and then, determining no longer to conceal the 
truth, he went to ' < 
» Bhe was very pretty in her morniog 
dress with a ba of flowers > eg A 
the soft lace round her throat ; and as Jack 
entered she. closed the book she had been 
reading, 

You are early, dear?” she eald, holding out 
a tiny plump hand. ‘‘ Mamma is uot down yet, 
so we can have a long chat alt to ourselves ; but 
how miserable {t looks!” and she playfully 
patted his cheeks, ‘' What is the matter!” 
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“Tam uot very well, Alms. Besides, I have 
much I want to talk to you about. Marguerite 
ts dying, and I cannot rest till I have confessed 
to you the great wrong I have dons her.” 

Dying | nonsense!” she replied, iospatiently ; 


“] don’t belleve a word about {b; and as to 
the wrong you mention you told me of that long 
ago, when we were at the Priory ; but is it, Jack, 
that you are now growing weary of me, and want 
to return to your old love?” and she raised her 
pretty blae eyes, wet with tears, to his. 

It was enough. Jack's resolve to do right, to 
tear himeelf from her bewitching presence, van- 
ished fn an instant ; she had reasserted her power 
over him, and he was lost. 

“No, darling Alma!” he answered; “ you 
know you are as dear to me as ever,” and trne at 
the time under the fofluence of her fascluation he 
was ready to forfelb honour, all, for her sake, and 
after drawing from her au unwilling compliance 
to hie ares bv their marriage otc not take 

until the report respecting Marguerite was 
vieher corroborated or denied, he ite, sefe aa 
before in her toils, and bis guilty secret still 
locked in his own bosom, 

That afternoon Alma called at the villa. Mise 
Everson received her most coldiy, but when she 
told her that it was at erike’s expressed wish 
that she"was there the ice broke, and after a few 
moments she was led to the room in which the 
sick girl lay. She had grown so weak now that 
she was unable to leave her bed, literally dying of 
a broken heart, her aunb sald; for although she 
had consulted the cleverest men in London, they 
could discover nothing to account for her strange 
wasting away. 

It was a lovely morning in May, and the air 
was soft and balmy as that of Jane ; the window 
was open, 80 that the warm sun might rest on 
the flowers which had been lovingly placed here 
and there around the room ; her face, white as 
the pillow on which ehe lay, looked whiter still in 
contrast to the dark hair which in all ite wealth 
fell around her,and even Alma’s heart bled for 
the girl so ally slipping away, who was once 
her bovom friend, 

* My darling ! my darling |” she cried, hastily 
rising to throw her arms around the other’s neck, 
excitement for the moment giving strength to her 
—— “you have come eb last ; I am so 

“Then you are mob angry with me, Mar- 

erite ?” Alma sald, pillowiug the girl's head on 

bosom, “ because——” 

“ Because he loves you, Alma?” and the dark 
velvety eyes were raised to hers. “No dear, he 
. Will be happler with you ; but let it nob be till I 
am ; promise me that |" and she looked 

tafe nee ie, Mngt” 

0 you are Dg, ite, ma 
replied, old girl love for her friend for the 
moment welling to her breast, " You will get 
well, dearest; and all that has pasesd will 
forgotten 1” 


“*Never! never!” she auewered. “ But for | 


gone, edie tae Gear; shall love you to 
the end, for when I wanted a friend in the time 
trouble I came to you, and you—remember, 

I was—and soothed 


Fa 
: 


mé, and gave me comfort when I had hot a 
friend. I have never forgotten that! and for 
for your sake and secret to 


low, while the leaves rustled 
speakiog of a new, fresh life, 
with the bright sun over all, and she lay dying in 
the morning of her yonth ! 


Ferd 





to Marguerite ; she is too weak to bear much 
fatigue.” 

Aud true, Marguerite was wearled, too wearled 
to do more than press Alma’s hand clasped withia 
her own ; and then the latter, imprinting a kiss on 
her pale lips, with Miss Everson left the room 
whilst the songs of birds resounded In the soft 
epriog alr, and a passing sunbeam rested on the 
face of the dying girl. 


ny 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tsrpore Sranpiss was at the Priory (he 
frequently walked therefrom Rocklands now) 
when a letter arrived from Miss Everson, in which | 
she told her sister of the confidence reposed in | 
her by her niece, 

“It isa very sad story,” she wrote ; “ but, 
Maude, you must not be hard upon the child, for 
she was but a child, when she was led away, and 
that she was induced to go through some form of 
marrige which she believed to be valid at the 
time, although, to screen the villian who has thus 
shadowed her young life, ahe will not admit the 
same, I am convinced fs the case, She has givon 
into my hands a sealed paper, which I have 
promised, at her urgent wish, not to open until 
after her death, and although I bave hoped 
against hope, still I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that she fe slowly passing away. If you snd 
Mr. Murray could come EF should feel happier if 
you were here, not that there is any Immediate 
danger, but maybe your presence might {1 fluence 


her to set our minds at rest, on that point at | 


least, whilet you would become more reconciled 
to that which [ fear no human power can avert— 
the last parting.” 

The young clergyman and Mr, Marray were 
seated by the table, discussing the affsirs of a paro- 
chial meeting held the previous night, and ao 
deeply interested were they in the matter that they 
failed to notice the effecb Mre. Marray’s letter 


had on her, until the sams fell from the poor | 
Iady’s hand, aud they turned to find her white | 


and atill, eave for a moan which escaped her lips, 
as she fell back in her chair. 

“She has only fainted ; don’t be alarmed,” 
and begging the elder gentleman ring for aseistance, 
Isidore rnshed to her side. 

He lifted the letter from where {t had falien, 
when something beyond curiosity led him to scan 
ite contents, after which, carefully refoldiogit, he 

it in the hands of Mr. Murray, when 
ordan entered the room. 

“You had better come up 8 bit, ma'am,” 
Jordan said, and her mistress, having partially 
recovered, but with a sense of sorrow resting on 
her features; which she could not then fully 
realise, allowed herself to be led away. 

As the door closed behind her Isidore turned 
to his old friend, who sat like one paralyzed with 
the — letter before him. 3 

“Mr. Murray,” he sald, “do not despair. If it 
pleases Heaven to take your daughter it fe nct for 
us torebel against the decree ; but that hermeniory 
shall remain to you pure and holy, as she ts her- 
self, is @ tack I will set myself to do, to clear her 
mame from en unworthy stain I esteem my 
duty.” : 

© But what should you kuow, Isidore, of my 
child’s unhappy past 1” 

Mr, Murray had raleed his head, bis mols- 
tened eyes fixed in wonder on the face of his 
companion, whilst the wrinkles on his forehead 
had perceptibly deepened in that moment of 


agony. - 

a i knew your daughter some years since,” he 
replied, "having been iatroducead to her when 
she was on a visit to some friends in London, 
meeting her accidentally on one occasion, when 
she.wae fn the soclety of Jack Ducérne. ‘The 
latter and myeelf were old and the 
Duncaus belong distant relations, I frequently 
met te at their house,” 

* Bat I was led to believe ab that time that 
Jack held mo {Intercourse with my daughter,” 

ved, In fact, that he had 


, such was not the case,” the 





3 ‘falthough,; he told me in 





confidence, when I questioned him respectior 
his relations with Marguerite, ecch was the idea 
with which you and he parted, But don’t avxk 
me'more at present, Mr, Murray, for I dare not 
anewer further than to tell you that the days 
your daughter spent fn London were mostiy 
passed with Jack Ducerne. I was frequently 
with them at that time awaiting my election to 
the curacy of Rocklands, unconsclora that, by 

coming a party to their clandestine intercourse, 


| I was doing a wrong to my father’s oldest 


friend,” 

‘I cannot blame you,” Mr. Marray replied, 
rateing his head until his eyes rested on those of 
the curate. 

‘To repair that wrong as far az I am able ft 
must leave you now,” the latter answered, 
extending his hand ; ‘‘and when we again mest, 
Mr. Murray, your daughter's name shail be 
cleared from the stain now resting on ft.” 

“ Good-bye, Isidore, Heaven blese you.” It 
was all the old man could ssy, and then his head 
again esnk on his breast, as the door closed on 
the curate. 

A short time after aud the young clergyman 
was on his way to the Metropolis, arriving at his 
destination late In the afternoon, 

He had stayed but to place In the bag he 
carried such necessaries ae he should require for 
the few days he had given him-<lf in which he 
could be absent from his parteb ; and hatlicg a 
cab, on emerging from the station, was soon 
being whirled slong the basy streets to the 
old lodgings he had bpen accustomed to occupy 
when {fn town. 

The landlady, only too glad to accommodate 
him, was not jong in procuring for him such re- 
freshment os he desired, The journey hai made 
him feel dirty and uncomfortable, and he was 
not sorry to avail himself of & wach and change 
of spparel whilst a meal was fa preparation 

Tne fear that he should be too late to ses Jack 
that ‘evening made him imprtient cof delay; so 
hastily dieposing of the dinner provide? him, be, 
after a few moments, drove to the char 
occupied, 

Jack Duacerne was fo fuli enjoyment of s 
fragrant havanosh, whilst reclintog on a couch 
near the open window, lacily watching the curls 
of emoke evaporating from the same, and the 
branches of the single tree, as they moved to 
and fro, canetng the leaves to rustic gently ia 
the spring sir. 

The tree had been there from time {mme- 
morable, and Jack was wonderfog how many 
like himself had lain and watched ib from the 
old room, when the door opened, and Isidore 
was announced, 

But there wos that on the face of the latter 
which stayed the jovial words abcut to fall from 
the other's lip, as he rose to welcome hin. 

“What is {t, old fellow!” he asked, extend- 
ing his hand, * You look as lively as a mute at 
a faneral )” 

“We have been old friends, Jack,” the other 
answered, after shaking hands, ‘‘aud for the 
sake of that friendship, and {n justice to the 
poor girl to whom you have done this great 
wrong, I have come to ask you to absolve me 
from my oath.” 

He stood by the chair, which Jack had offared 
him, He would not eit in his presence until he 
hed recefved his auswer; whilst Jack, knocking 
the ash froth his cigar, surveyed him critically. 

“What if I did,” he eaid at last. “Io woald 
make no difference ; the marriage was not legal, 
for I conclude you are alluding to Marguerite 
Murray.” 

“On what grounds do you make this assertion, 
and dare to repudiate the claim she has upon 

‘on #” 

“Simply thts, my dear fellow,” Jack answered, 
bis nonchalance causing the hot blood to surge 
and? ~avc In the breast of his companion ; ‘the 
ceoreuivoy we went through was after canonical 
hours, the names on the register are folve. Take 
my advice, Isidore,” placivg his hand on the 
other’s shoulder, whilss he noted the tempest 
raging within him, ‘‘don’t Interfere with what 
doesn’t concern you. Why, one would thiok you 
were in love with the girl yourself!” 

It was a stray shot, but it etrack home, and ar 


nbers he 
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the young carate felt that the other knew his 
secret, a keen, sharp pain came to his heart. 

He shook himself free from hie bateful touch, 
then drawing himeeif up to his fall height, stood 
firm and resolute before him. 

“ Would to Heaven, Jack,” he said, ‘ that you 
had loved her as I do; but I came to you, not bo 
speak of that, for her heart fs dead to all but the 
man who betrayed her. Sue is dying, and she 
lovea you still, but to clear her name from an 
unworthy blot, which will yet tarnish its purity, 
long after the grass waves over her grave, I came 
here to implore you to do her justice.” 

"No, no, Standish, I can’t believe that. Self- 
interest Is at the bottom of it, depend upon ft ; 
ft ls only buman nature ;’’ and Jack proceeded 
to light another cigar, a credulous smile lurking 
round the corners of his mouth, 

** Jack Ducerne, I have finished ;” and taking 
his bat from the table, Isidore turned to leave. 
“We part,” he added, “I to break my oath, 
which I esteem a less sin than to permit an inno- 
cent girl to pase away, and allow her sorrowiog 
parente to believe her other than she is, you to 
take the consequences of your guilt,” 

“You dare to threaten ?” 

It wae Jack's voice now, who had hastily moved 
towards the door to prevent the other’s exit, but 
Isidore turned him on one side as though he 
bad been a child, and before he had time to 
recover himself he was gone, 

But on his retarn to the Priory, a day or two 
after, he was told that Mr. and Mrs Murray had 
been summoned to London, Miss Everson having 
telegraphed, urgently begging of them to come at 
ones to see the jast of their child, 

Isidore bad lingered longer than he had in- 
tended in the Metropolla, not cariag, his first 
passion over, to leave until he had had another 
nterview with Jack, and now he was too late ; 80 
hastily proceeding to Rocklanda, and obtaining 
from the Rector a further leave of absence, he 
again took train for London; and he was not a 
little astonished on his arrival, when stepping on 
the platform, to ses Alma alighting from a 
carrisge on the same, 

Miss Duncan |” he said, ‘I am so glad to 
have met you;” and he told her of his recent 
visit to Jack’s chambers, and what tranepired at 
thelr last meeting, addiog the reason of bis sudden 
return to the Metropolis, 

“1 know you thiok me very wicked, Mr. 
Standish,” she answered ; “but, really I did nod 
know that Marguerite was married to Jack, for 
when she came $0 me, before her little boy was 
born, she led me to belleve snch was no’ the case, 
aud even afterwards at the Priory she never told 
me to the contrary; and do you think they will 
let me see her now?” she added, the tears start- 


ing to her eyes, “for you know Miss Everson | 


would scarcely speak tc me 1" 

Isidore looked at his companion, It was such 
an event for Alma to be sad that a feeling of 
plty for her came over him, and he no longer 
deemed her the designing girl he once did—the 
more so when she told him aa soon as she knew 
the truth Jack and she bad become strangers, 
her prebtty blue eyes looking eo miserable when 

he declared she should never love éuyone else ; 
but if Marguerite would forgive her, ehe should 
not feel so unhappy; and then, promising her 
that he would use his influence that she should 
see her friend before 1b was too late, they parted, 
Isidore seeing her into a cab before he ed 
to his destination, 





CHAPTER X. 


Tux bright Jane sun was fast sinking beneath 
the purple clouds, edged with the gold of Ite 
declining rays—the stiliness of the quiet eveni 
restiog on leaf and bough, when Isidore presen 
himeelf at the Lodge, 

Mies Everson was the firat to cometo him in 
the pretty little drawing-room, where the closed 
plano, the empty easel, a girl’s work-basket in 
which the coloured wools and untouched em- 
broidery seemed to spask to him of her whoee 
spirlt was already hovering on the golden shore. 

“Me. Standish!” she said, advancing to meet 
him, her face bearlvg traces of the emotion she 


waa undergoing, ‘‘ my slater will be so glad, for 
she has told me why it was that you came to 
London, and I think I see that on your face 
which speaks of hope.” 

“ Hope so far, Miss Everson,” he repifed, ‘‘ that 
having given my word as gentleman that Mr. 
Ducerne suffer no more than his conscience 
has already made him. Iam released from the 
oath I once took never to disclose his marrlage 
with Miss Murray.” 

** Then she was married, our poor Marguerite ! 
Thank Heaven for that!” And Mies Everson 
pressed the hand of the young clergyman. 

She was,” he answered ; “I officiating at the 
time. Bat you have nob yet promised me the 
favour I asked respecting Jack Ducerne,” be 
added, 

But the good lady waa too thankful to do more 
than say that all would be forgiven, so that the 
stigma was removed from the name of her 
darling ; and then, in her joy, consenting to his 
prayer on behalf of the former, that he might 
be allowed bo see his wife, she waz about to leave 
the room, when Alma's request occurred to his 
recollection, 

“I must petition for one other,” he said, 
** Alma Duncan.” 

“Alma!” And a cloud passed over her coun- 
tenance. “I can scarcely think her presence 
would be desirable at the deathbed of one she 
has so wronged.” 

Miss Everson,” and Isidore isid his hand 
gently on that lady's arm, Alma knew not of 
the ties which existed between her friend 
and Jack ; and when she accepted his attentions 
and gave him her heart, she felt guilty but of the 
wrong of having won that of her lover. She wae 
weak~—foolish if you will—bub not the wicked 
girl you deemed her, She loves Marguerite 
dearly, and no one regrets more than she dces 
the part she unconsciously played in bringing 
such sorrow upon her,” ‘ 

“You are an earnest pleader, Mr. Standish,” 
the lady replied, and then she left him to pre- 
pare Marguerits for an interview with her erring 
husband. 

Jack and Alma arrived a short time later, In 
response to the telegram sent by Isidore. Ib was 
the wish of the former that they should together 
bid her good-bye, and the early summer day had 
come to au end, & heavy dew covering blade and 
leaf with weleame » Prognosticating the 
advent of a glorious morrow, with the gnats 
dancing a giddy dance before, as the doors of the 
Lodge, in which a young life was slowly ebbing 
away, opened to recelve them. 

“I will go in fiest,” Miss Eiverson said, whilst 
preceding them to the sick room. 

Mr, and Mra, Marray were each side of the 
bed ; but when the former told them who {t was 
pon grgrtiee after kissing the white, wan 


of their child, lefs her as Alma with Jack 
entered withia. 

A glad light entered into the velvety eyes, 
when Miss eipe yoe 55 over her niece's 
pillow, told her of the of the latter, and 
when they advagiced t0 where she lay, her dark 
hafr falling ifke 3 mantle around her, she stretched 


out her arms, placing a thin, transparent band 
within their own. 


“T am so glad,” she cried, faintly ; '’ oh, Jack, 
60 glad! ter all I have this is peace 
at last |” 


** Can you forgive me, Marguerite t” he asked, 
“for it was I, not Atma, who so sorely sinned 
agsinst you |” 

“T kave nothing to forgive, dear!” she 
avewered, ‘It was not your fault, Jack, that I 
could not retatu your love ; but be good to her,” and 
she turned to where Alma stood bathed in tears, 
“and I shall die happy. I shail nob stand 
between you long, and I am not sorry to go—thls 
is a weary, weary world ; and when I am gone 
judge me not harshly, for I sinned through my 
a 4 you, and you—you loved mie once, 

“Ob, Marguerite, my love, my wife, I love 
you now!” 

And then, for the firat time, now that she was 
passing from him, now that her lips would ao soon 





be sealed In death, he. knew cf the great love 
| which exleted in bis breast of the dying’ girl. 


And the soft, sad eyes, over which the fim 

was already gathering, saw, too, the pasion 

which bad fi! Into: life but to die, and , 

gleam of happiness passed over her features, |; 

was but momentary; when taking a hand o} 

each-she drew them in a clasp beneath her ow) 
ones, 


wasted 

“Yor my sske,” she sald, “promise me that, 

and then I shall know I have not sinned {p 
vain { ve 
Little knowing the meaning of her words, but 
to satisfy the anxiety depicted on her counte. 
nance, each geve the required promise, when ali 
trouble seemed to pase from her pure face, over 
which a heavenly calm apparently settled, and 
she remained etill, thelr hands yet held within 
her own. 
For some moments they stood watching—those 
two who had wrought her euch wrong; the 
atrong man who but a short time back had 
laughed at love, hie bosom now racked with 
love for her who was golng from him, whilat 
Alma would have renounced all to have saved 
her friend. 

And as they watched the heavy lids, once 
more unclosed, a emiie like an infant’s played for 
& moment around her month, and theo they 
closed ;. there wasa alight quiver of the features, 
the white thin fiagers gave one convaleive clutch, 
and Mre. Murray with the others entered as the 
lasb sigh escaped her Hpe. 

She was dead ! 

And Jack and Alma passed out, leaving the 
parents alone with their lifeless clay, to see Lafdore 
Standish, the anguish of his soul aloue visible In 
the mute, unspeakable sorrow depicted on his 
every feature. ; 

She had never blamed him, and hie big heart 
waa bureting with the great love which would be 
with hin to the end. 

And the glorious promise of the morrow was 
falfilled; the sun shining brightly, throwing its 
beame within the closed shutters of dead girl's 
chamber, whilst the sparrows chirped and twit- 
tered to each other as they assembled on the 
window-sill, wonderlog why they did nob re- 
ceive their daily crumbs; and she lay stil! and 
peacefal there, with the sweet scent of fresh- 
gathered roves around, and the songs of birds 
she could no longer hear, 


OHAPTER XI. 


Tue last sad rites had been performed over 
the remains of te ; the doctor's certi- 
ficate giving as the cause of death some new 
form of disease, d by a Latin word 
which no one could understand, more than he 


could conscientiously certify to the same which 

ended her life, but which her parents attributed 

to a broken heart—a belief ia which Miss Everson 

concurred until when, one day arranging 

the dead girl’s , she remembered the 
packet confided to care, 

“Jt was her it should be opened after 


her death,” she sald to Mrs, Murray, who was 
present, nob having yet returned to the Priory; 
‘Sand her wieh may have conveyed more mesn- 
ing than I could at the time understand ;" s 
advancing to the table on which s desk contaln- 
ing the same was placed, she unlocked it, with- 
drawing the document from the place where it 
bad lain since the day Marguerite placed it fn 
her band. 

A feeling that It would remove the mystery 
surrounding her {!lness Miss Everson felt con- 
vinced, as she broke the seal, and opening the 
paper commenced to read. 

At first the writer related the circumstance of 
her aceldentally coming across Jack Ducerne 
Herel tei haipearaarng ge gang a io 
priya ee parents not to se¢ each © 
for the space of three years ; how that, persused 
by her lover, she agreed to meet him frequently, 
until at last she consented to » secret marrisg 
Isidore Standish, just then a ted to the 

of Rocklands, and a of the former, 
promisog to perform the ceremony. Then she 


continued :— 





*] returned home for awhile, and one after 
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the agony she suffered when she discovered 
pre bayatig ada ans seg sagyt ga 
no longer, depicting feeling 
of shame which coursed am her velus, 
as she lHstened to his assertion that she was no 
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pay oe fant ac-agp asin eo an fear- 
after suspicion” might ar 
involving others fn trouble, she resolved to a 
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happiness In bhe unfted Ives of Alma and him 
for whom she bad sacrificed her own. 

“All for love 1!" Mrs. Murray said, and then 
the sisters to the flames the sad story 
of their child’s 





EPILOGUE, 

Many years have passed since then, and 
‘e last wish that Jack and Alma 

should be united has long taken , although 
~ until the winter’s snow 


sround their affections, the dearest of all is a 
a Mpc with soft brown eyes—“ 
te, ** 


lsldorg is now Rector of Rocklands, that living 
having been in the gift of Mr. Murray, who at 
death of the old incumbent presented ft to him ; 
but he never married, the love of his life 
since buried, though fresh as yovterday in 
heart of hearts, 


F 


[THR END. } 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


For an instant terror almost overpowered Mee, 
Morris. Whatcould be the matter that Mil- 
dred did not answer her! she asked herself over 
pe els ony 

She the door again, and terror lent 
strength to her arm ; she pressed so hard against 
the bolt that it snapped asunder, and the door 
flew back on ite hinger, striking the wali with a 
dull thud. 

She saw Mildred lying on her couch with her 
face turned towards the wall, and the sigh’ of 
that still figure sent a cold chill darting through 
her heart. 

Mrs, Morrie advanced temblingly, whispering 
ia an awfal voice,—- 

ant an 

re moved uneasily. 

“She ic not dead!" sobbed Mra, Morris, falling 
on her knees beside the couch, “Oh, thank 
Heaven | thank Heaven 1” 

Mildred sat up In bed, her halr back 
her face with her thin white hand. 
ib late, Mrs, Morris?” she asked, anx- 
“Yes, dear,” was the reply, “almost eight 
o'clock, I—I tis ee'biria. thos you might be 
ili, I ventured to come right in.” 

“IT did not go to sleep until daybreak,” said 
Mildred, “that is the reason I slept so sound 
that I did nob even you when you called 


hear 
Mrs. Morrie knew why sleep bad nob come to 
Outils Gad beoer eat omeaden tab coer oni 
Ly 


were red and heavy with but she would 
not have let Mildred know that she noticed {t 
for anything in the whole world. 

wan Mined sow adh wma os 
were you, ’ 3 you Go 
not look quite ¥ 

Mildred drew forth the little that had 


envelope 
been handed her the previous Saturday, and 
counted out before Mrs, Morria’s astonished g: ze 
the ten asaouns. of that were the sum totalof the 
week’s wages had earned, 
“Te that all you received!” she gasped, in 


‘the work all over again to sult the caprice of 


some petted heiress, and the time she had lost 
had been taken out of her pay, and Mra, Morris's 
indiguation knew no bounds, 

** You see I shall have to work, whether I fee) 
like it or mot,” returned Mildred, with a faint 
; ‘tend when one fs despondent, there is 
no pansces like work.” 

rs. Morris knew she was quite right. 

When Mildred arrived at the work-roome she 
found a great stack of work awaiting her, 

“How I pity you, poor Miss Garstin,” said 
the young girl that sat nex) to ber; “that fs 
more of the wedding finery of the beautiful 
heiress, Mise M Barton, I do hope snd pray 
- you won’t to rip up half of what. you 


Mildred bent her head low over the beautiful 
laces, bub made no reply. 
‘ "I have seen her betrothed,” continued the 
gir evidently bent on having a gossipy chat with 

fidred, “and oh} how handsome he is, Tall and 
straight az an arrow, with great broad shoulders, 
and a face like a Greek god, and he fairly adores 
his pretty sweetheart. I shall never forget the 
pretty by-play that I was a spectator to the 
other night,” the girl went on, with a rollicking 
laugh, “It happened in this way : Ycu see, I 
wan one chosen to take that ekirt 
home which you finished Saturday afternoon 
Well, the liveried servant asked me to wait {n the 
servant’s hall until he found ont whether the 
young lady was {n or nob, and if she would see 
me, 


“From where I stood I could got a splendid 
view of the entrance to the conzervatory, which 
was on the landing above. I had nob been there 
acarcely a moment when I heard voices in the upper 
corridor, and. asI glanced upwards I raw Miss 











Mignon Barton aud her lover pass Into the con- 
eervatory, pausing & moment on the threshold. 

“They did not see me from where [ stood, 
while Icou!ld see and hear plainiy ail that passed 
between them. 

“T did uot intend to be an eavesdropper, but 
what elee conld I do but stand quietly there in 
the lower corridor and watch them ! 

"Oh, but she was fair to see—fair as an angel! 
and he looked so brave, so handsome, and so 
stroog! They must have just come from the 
matirés, for she wore an opera cloak, and carried 
a bovquet of roses and an opera-ginss bag in her 
dsintily gloved hand. 

*** Promise me that you will go driving with me 
to-morrow afternovn, darling !’he was saying ; 
but she shook her pretty curly head, 

**Thave already accepted Mr. Levering’s invi- 
tation,’ she declared; adding, with a pout, ‘ I’m 
sure you wouldn’} want me to break it, would 
you?’ 

“* Yes,’ he answered in a low voice, tremulous 
with emotion, “I do want you to break it, 
Mignon, The afternoon would be full of torture 
for me if I ware to give free rein to the thought 
that you were enjoying a drive seated by Lever- 
ing’s side. 1 am desperately jealous of you, 
precious, and you know it, I--I sometimes feel 
madly jealous, from the very depths of my 
heart, with even the suushine that kisses your 
pretty cheeks, eo great is the love I bear you! 
Oh, Mignon! Mignon! you will never know— 
you can never realise the depths of my love for 
you! When I think of it a great terror sefzer 
me, for it fs said that those who worship » human 
belvg before their God always have cause to rue 
it, and I-worship you, dear-—I idolize you! If I 
lost you, I should lose my reason In the raoment 
I realised that such » calamity had befallen me, 
I see your face before me the last thing at night; 
my dreams are ever and always of you, and I 
awaken with your dear name on my lips, Oh, 
Mignon, can you realise what it means to be 
loved with every throb of a man’s heart—to be 
more to him than his hopes of heaven? Let me 
make my words a prayer to you, love. Do not 
go riding with Levering. Show me that you 
care for my feelinge—that it would grieve you to 
pain me |’ 

*** Bat one cannot break an engagsment with- 
ont a good and sufficient reason,’ pouted the 
beauty, petulantiy. ‘Icannot say, ‘I find that 
I cannot go with you, Mr. Levering, because my 
—my betrothed is jealous and urged me not to 


“T could see his face turn deathly pale. 
“ And besides,’ she went on, rapidly, ‘I want 


80 much to go riding to-morrow afternoon, and 
you are boo busy to take me.’ 
“TT will take you, no matter what business 


engagement I have to break to do so! 
awered, huskily. 

*** You ehould have said that before, ani then 
I would not have make that engagement with 
Mr, Levering,’ she insisted, ‘I cannot very well 
say that I will not go now: it fs supremely 
ridfeulous to ask me to doao, No, I cannot do 
ft, Gregor. I eald I would go with him, and I 
cannot unsay the words now,’ 

“*Not even when I ark it—telling you how 
happy !t would make me if you cared enough f r 
me to do so?” he inquired, huskily. 

“*T am going riding with Mr. Levering to 
morrow afternoon, no matter what you say, 
Gregor, 60 you might just as well cease arguing 
the matter with me,’ 

*T never saw such a look on any man’s face 
before as came over the handsome face of Migacn 
Barton’s lover, it was ap full of tragicdenpair. I 
pitied him from ibe bottom of my heart. 

“ He bent his handsome head and kissed hor, 
and turned hastily away. I did not hear his 
footsteps on the thick velvet carpet, bub ap 
{instant later I heard the vestibule door close, and 
I knew that he was gone, 

** A few minutes afver I was told that I could 
see the heiress in her bondolr, I found her as 
blithe and chirpy as you please, and just as gay 
as though she had not sent away the man who 
loved ber with o stab agcrusl in bis heart as 
though It had been done by a steel dagger. Oh, 
but these proud heirescee are as wilful and cold- 
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hearted as they are Lesutifail I should eay, if 
ahe dois go riding with the man he called Lever- 
ing, iLere will be war between him and Miss 
Mignon’s lover—yerhaps a duel, anad———” 

” Ob, good gracious, Mivs Garstin, what fs the 
matter)” sald the girl In a shrill, plerclug 
scream. But ore the first words of that exclama- 
sion were uttered, poor Mildred had thrown up 
her Jittle toil-worn hands, and, with a sharp 
gasp and a face as white as it would ever be in 
death, fell to the floor in a deep swoon, 

Toere was great excitement in the work-room 
for a few moments, 

‘tI noticed how pale and thin she was when 
she commenced work here last week,” they com- 
mented, as they gathered around her and raised 
her hastily from whe fluor ; “and then she only 
got starvation wages lat week—only. ten shii- 
lings for working like a slave for six long days 
and far into the nights! Oh! how the. rich 
grind down the poor! No doubt that very 
heiress she was makiog that finery for spends 
enough In one day in roses to keep a working- 
man’s family a fortolght, The heiress won't 

per say too well in these same fine clothes— 
prophesy that i” 

Mildred was deemed so ill that, after half-an- 
hour's vain attempd to bring her to, a doctor 
was summoned and she was removed to the 
nearest hospital, Mrs, Morris being absent from 
the cottage when the doctor’s carriage with Its 
unconscious burden stopped before the door, 

** Poor girll she will never leave this bed 
alive,” murmured the tender-hearted hospital 
matron as she bent over Mildred, . ‘‘ Unless fam 
very much mistaken, that is the eeal of death 
sbamped on the girl's face,” 

Even the doctor looked grave as he silently 
took her little, thin hand and counted the irre- 
gular fluttering of ber pules. ‘ 

“What is her disease?” asked the matron, 
vigiey. 

“IT should call is a bresking heart,” returned 
the doctor, brusquely. 


os 


CHAPTER. XXKIE 


AttHovucH poor Mildred had released him so 
gonerouely, Gregor Thorpe found that hia path 
was fot all suashine. He had been accepted as 
Mignon Barton's betrothed, and the wedding -day 
had been set, still all this did mot deter thé two 
or three rivals which he foutid in the field from 
still seeking his sweethcart’s sdclety, and with re- 
newed vigour, it seemed to him, 

Ot the three, Gregor detestei Gay Leverlug the 
most. First becatise he was Mignon’s moet per- 
aletend woer; second, because he was acknow- 
ledged a most dapgerots rival; and, third and 
last, because he bad heard of an open boast that 
he had made, that he should not give upall hope 
of winning her until she stood atthe altar, The 
second wasa young lawyer, hopelessly In love with 
the girl's blae-bells of eyes ; and last, but by no 
means least, be was despervtely jealous of a 
French count who followed Mignon about like a 
shadow, and who had uever as yet happened. to 
eroes Thorpe’s path. 

Of the three, Mignon fancled Gay Levering 
moat, Gregor imagined, and all his jealousy was 
ip in arnis ab the thought ; and on the afternoon 
when she insisted that she should go riding with 
Levering on the following day, his jealousy knew 
oo bounds 

One other little incident: happened that after- 
noon which did not strike him aa so very strange 


at the time, bat which came forcibly back to him } 


in after days. 

While they were seated In thelr box at the 
opera, in runnlog his eyes over the programme he 
encountered the name Paula, 

He pointed it out to his betrothed, but he did 
not notice that she started violently, and the 
towers she held almost fell from her nerveless 
lingers, 

“A beautiful name,” he remarked, “and. one 
*hich has strange memories clustered about ib,” 

** Was it the name of a—a eweetheart ?” she 
ventured ; and the voice that asked thé question 
trembled so she was eure he would notice it, 

‘Yes and no,” he replied ; adding, musiagly : 





*¢T will tell you the story in a very few words, 
It sounds more like a romance than 4 sober 
reality {n° every-day life; but, then, as the old 
adage goes, truth ls certainly stranger than fiction. 
The Paula I speak of was a lovely young girl who 
was employed in my uncle’s place of business. I 
was book-keepar there at the time, I used to 
watch her come and go, She was a slim slip of » 
girl with floffy golden curle, and the vell she wore 
half-revealed aud but half-concealed one of the 
pretifest of faces. I often wished that she did 
not wear a vell that I might the better catch a 
glimpse of her pretty face—for the girl had an 
attraction for me which I could not shake off, 

“One day my wish was gratified, but ab a 
dangerous risk. I was coming lelsurely down to 
the «flice one morning, when I espled the girl 
crossing the street; and bata few feet from me. 
She was hurrying forward so rapidly that she 
did not-see a truck drawn by a pair of mettle- 
some horses that were dashing down the street 
with lightening-like rapidity, and almost beyond 
the control of their frightened driver. ,; 

“A dozem persons eaw the girl’s danger, and 
shoated to her, but she evidently neither heard 
nor heeded them. 

* T wae nearest her, and sprang forward to save 
her from what I realised to be inatant death, and 


I succeeded in saving her from those iron hoofs }-had 


by barely a halr’s breadth, as 1» were ; in fact:the 
hoofs struck me, and I bear the marks of them 
atill, and always will; but.1 did nob mind that in 
the least, feeling so thankful that I had saved 
this fair young girl's life, 

‘It was then that I caught for the first time 
@ good look at the girl’s face, though at the tine 
I was too dazed and excited, of course, to study 
it closely, ‘ 

“JT sawa dimpled face pale with fright, two 
great blue eyes open wide with terror; and a little 
re: mouth, aud the head was crowned by 
rae he at mass of curly golden hair that I ever 
be ra o- 

He stopped short, looking thoughtfully away. 

** Does the —the romance which just 
there end there, too!” faltered biz companion, 
with an unsteady voice, 

“ For me it did” he replied, “for I never saw 
her face “y 

“What 
know |” 

A shadow croseed hie fine face. 

"I did not want to tell you the sequel, but, 
woman-like, I seem to have told you just-enovgh 
to make you curious, so I suppose I shall have to 


proceed, 

** On the afternoon of that very day, the girl, 
having fully recovered from her fright of the 
morning, went boating. She was never afterwards 
seen alive, The boat drifted in the next morning, 
bottom up, which was proof positive of her fate, 


poer c 

“ Tt is a ead story,” said Mignon Barton, 

“There is one thing more about it which 
seemed a little strange to me,” went on Gregor, 
muslogly ; “and that {-, that whep | first saw 
you, in this very opera-box, the thought struck 
me of how greatly you resembled that pretty 
little Paula,” 

She gave a violent little start, and he quite 
feared that he had displeased her—she wae so 
proud—by saying she looked so startlingly like 
the poor, pretty Hotle mill girl whose story he 
had just been relating to her, 

"You are not angry with me for mentioning 
chat fact to you, are you, darling?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

To his surprise she answered, — 

“No, Gregor ;” adding: “ And there is one 
thing that would please me, Gregor, if you—you 
do not mind doing it ; and that is, I—I should 
like you to call me Paula instead of Mighon. The 
name has rather struck my fancy, Will you, 
Gregor?” 

**You cannob mean it}” he cried, in amaza- 
men‘, 

*T do mean It,” she returned, eagerly. ‘‘ I— 
I detest the very name of Mignon, I detest 
being called by it. I—I should like you better 
if you were to call me Paula.” 

** Then I consent with all my heart, dear,” he 
responded, “I would do anything in the wide 


me of her. Did you never care to 


world that would make you love me more, Don't 
you — that }” es 
ou are very g to agree to it,” she 
; and the reab of the sentence was 
— in a crash of nies music, 
9¢ curtain rose, every eye was turned 
towards the stage, where the divine Patti stood, 
‘bowing before the footlights in acknowledgment 
of the thunder of applause that greeted her. 
Paula was inwardly, thankful that for the 
‘moment bis attention was diverted from her, 
Presently he touched her hand, 
“Do you know the for in the box oppo. 
witha flash of 


elte, Miss Paula?” he 
jealousy in his voice, “He hag nob taken his 


nag eff you from the moment we entered this 
x.” 


Paula looked in. the direction Indicated, 

** Yes. That is Count Orlande,” she. replied, 
“TY was introduced to him at a reception some 
two weeks ago.” ~ 

‘*'They say that he follows you about Jike» 
shadow, How strange that I have never come 
across bim before.” 

Paula laugbed. 

She did not tell him that this same count had 
called upon her repeatedly, and, not having found 
her at home, bad written her a note which he 
bribed one of the servants to.take to her, 
eaying fn t that be could no longer calmly brook 
the, ienced in not mest- 


attending it solely beca 
to be there, 


not go to this ball, but 

the gene she took 

make Gregor jealous cong 

on the day In queation.ehe went riding with 
Gay Levering In the afternoon, and prepared to 
look her prettiest at the ball that evening which 
the count in his note had begged her to attend. 

But when Gregor came for her she saw a 
sek ae Hs. Sey See See eas there 

ore, ¢ 

"You went riding, after all, despite all my 
pleadiog,” he said, slowly, as she came. into the 
drawing-room. 

“TI told you I should go,” she declared, petu- 
lantly, “ and I went, I enjoyed myself, of course, 
but not half so welfaa ff you shad. been with me, 
Gregor,” she hastened to add. .. 

Bat this little bit of fattery did not.soothe hls 
wounded spirit. 

** You could have had me with you, but you 


quarrel with you, darling, no matter what you 
do,” he replied, huskily, 

She laughed gaily. 

It pleased her to see this strong, handsome 
lover of hers 20 completely enthralied with her 
and she loved him better at that moment than 
ehe had ever loved him before, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Greaor had barely time to exchange those few 
words with his fiancée ere Miss Dawea joined 
them, 

They entered the carriage in waiting, and it 
was not until they reached their destination and 
he saw Paula in the ballroom, divested of her 
long white velvet cloak with its ermine border, 
that he ssw how lovely she looked. 

As neual, her admirers crowded around her, 
and Gregor’s brows darkened ss he saw Guy 
Levering crowd eagerly u 

“' He ought to be aa , having monopollsed 
two hours of her society while ont driving this 
afternoon,” he thought, grimly, 

And at that moment Gregor’s eyes fell on the 
French count, about whom society was maklog 
such a furor, bending over Paula’s half-extended 
hand—the handsome Count Orlande, 

“I have seen him somewhere before,” he 





mused, as he watched, with jealous eyes, Paula 





glide down the room in the count’s arms to the 


ea 4 ‘1g aah 
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measure of the dance-music, 

A dozan pairs of reproachfal eyes were turned 
on handsome Gregor for not asking someone of 
¢he wall-flowers so easily within reach to dance 
with him. But the waltz had no pleasure for 
him ; he preferred standing quietly there talking 
to Miss Dawes, He was surprised to find that 
she had made the same request of that lady--to 
call ber Paula. 

“ Even the old banker has succumbed to this. 
capricious whim,” she added, ‘‘ and he fs obliged 
to call her by the name of Paula now, because 
che will nob answer bo any other,” 

Meanwhile, the object of their discussion had 
jos entered the conservatory on the arm of the 
French count, 

She had sald that she did not care to see. the 
gamete en are 3 but, despite that, he had 
drawn her hb bis arm, whispering, 

"You must come, I havesomething to say to 
ou, ; 

I Paula looked at him, too astonished at this 
endden action for words. 

“I paid that I did not wish to come here,” she 
declared, as soon as she could recover her breath 
to utter the words, 

“ And I said that you for I- desire to 
speak to you,” he returned, q bat firmly. > 

pe ee me ase full. height, and 
looked at companion a haughty stare, 
which he returned with the most’ insolent of 
emiles, / en 

‘Perhaps this {fs your custom in your own 
country, sir,” she said, angrily ; “ but let me tell 
you youare{n Eogland now. Your insolence tn 
insisting upon a lady accompanying you to ths 
conservatory when she does not desire to do so 
‘amounts to amazing rudeness. A titled nobleman 
you may be, but you are no gentleman. You 
chhave wy opinion of you fn full ; aud now that I 
have no more to say, I ask that you will step 
aside and allow me to pass you and return to the 
ballroom.” . 

“You will retarn when I so will it—not 
before,” returned the man, dropping his foreign 
sort nd uttering the words in a terribly 
' pera genier violently, looking at him fear- 
ally. “a tee-% 

'““T demand that you stép aside and allow me to 
pace,” she crfed ; but Instead, his grasp tightened 
on her arm, 

“T see that you. do nob recognise me, 
‘pretty Paula, and I infer from that that mm 
disgaize is perfect...I also infer from what 


have learned of you that you dare not betray me | 


when I reveal my identity to you. I speak 
sdvisedly in using the words ‘dare not’ for your 
feet are too near the edge of a dangerous -prect- 
pice, and you will realise that. What alt, all 
the people gathered here to-night say if I were to 
step fovth d eS agte Bogs arm, and cry 
out, sternly: ‘Behold, ladies and gentlemen, a 
most beautiful fraud! This girl is nob what she 
seems! She is not the Mignon Barton whom she 
ts palming | herself off to be! She is an 


a ey ft and the 
aly Heaven angels who were 
witnesses to that goek read the awlul 
horror that swept the girl's very soul like a 
whirlwind, She tried to speak, but no sound 
twuved from her white Ups. The very light 
seemed to die from her eyes, 

“TL expected your first question to be, ‘Who 
are you t’ but, as you do nob-ask ft, I will inform 
you,” 


By a dexterous movement he swept aside the 
dark, waxed moustache and the wig he wore, and 
Plerce Dudiey eteod revealed before her—Pierce 
Dadiey, her deadly foe. 

To was merciful for her that the band in the 


ballroom struck up @ waltz quadrille at that’ 
, piteous cry that’ 


instant, for it drowned the 
broke from the girl's ips, 
She shrank from him, cowering down on the 
nearest eoat like a wounded doe who had recelved 
® fatal bullet in ite breast and lay quivering, 
dying, at the sportsman’s feat, ‘ 
‘When T fled to America, you know why I did 
not take you with me as I hed planve?, You 
escaped me then, but I determined thet 1 would 


tories. I never dreamed of floding you a grand 


the family history and the family ekeleton in the 


soon retarn dnd trace you, and I have worked 
out my-plan most faithfully of returning after the 
little difficulty I had. here had blown over, I 
have been a long time in tracing you, my pretty 
Paula. I looked for you in the shops and fac- 


reas, I saw you at a flower show, and IJ recog- 
nised you at ouce despite your disguise,” point- 
ing to her hair, which used to be golden. 

** ness changed that!” cried Paula, piteously, 

* I followed you, and saw yon enter the home 
of Banker Barton, I waited patiently jong hours, 
and then I accosted one of the servante, and 
found, upon describing you, that they called you 
Mignon Barton, the old banker's granddaughter 
and prospective heiress, I happened to know 


home of the Bartons. I soughd out old Kate 
whom I remembered had charge of 

M Barteon’s child, and I demanded to know 
of the whole story, and why you, an impostor, 
were called Mr. Barton’s granddaughter, telling 
her E should bring her by law to thie banker's 
home to have that strange mystery cleared up, 
and then the whole truth came dut, and she con- 
fessed her share in the bringing atout of the 
cleverest echeme that ever was: brought to ght. 
But do not tremble so, my beautifal Pauls, I 
shall not betray you. I shall not har! you down 
from wealth and power to poverty anless you 
force me to do so.” a i 
“ What is Ib you want ?” cried the girl, wildly) 

5 brs page me cg ate mad t” ; 
t place, I wanb money, swee 

Paula;’ be returned ; “‘ and, secondly, I want 
u—your beautiful self, You are more ravish- 

gly lovely than ever, and at the eight of you all 
my love has returned a thousand-fold, and {t fs 
intensified by the kno that you are 
betrothed to the man whom I hate!” he cried, 
clinching his fists fiercely ther. “* Why I 
would take you from him if I had to kill you at 
.the very altar at his side | You shall be wy wife 
and uot his; and you and I together will 
res the old banker's cool thousands whea 


| Bhe sprang swiftly. to her feet, her heart pal- 
ting, her-cheeke flashed, and her eyes darken- 


*! Lwould die before I would matry you !” she 
cried. “Iam betrothed to-Gregor Thorpe, and 
I shall poe” Mra Ae is-wealthy ; we ¢at do 
withont the Barton thousanda.” 

“ Do.nob count without’ your host, I know 
Thorpe too well to belleve that lie’ would marry 
youl{he knew all, I can well understand how 

ou have . your ‘catda so cleverly as to 
ve him, for, as I remembér, he never had a 
good look at you in those daye when you were a 
work.-girl, bat, of all men fp the world, he detests 
& lie most, and he has a loathing of an Impostor. 
He would: turn from you ff he knew al), even 
though he loved you to distraction, just as surely 
as the sun shines,” 

“ { cannot—I will’ not believe ft ’ cried the 
unhappy. girl, witha bitter wail. “Ib would 
drive me mad to believe it!” 

£* I dare you to pud it tothe test,” remarked 
Pierce Dudley, coolly. 

She looked up abt him like a bunted stag 
brought to bay. 

" You dare nob betray me !” she cried, ‘The 
minions of the law are etill searching for you—you 
know it, and that is why you dare not return 
here without being In. disguise,” 

“ T have enough money about me to 'satlefy 
every claim, if is came-to’ that,” he returned, his 
face darkening ; ‘* and by this time I fully expect 
my Jawyer has succeeded in settling the matter 
for me, After that there need be no question of 
dis « I shall be out of the woods, av 1hé old 
saying runs ; but you are nob so fortunate, my 
dear, and-you will perceive that you are wholly in 
my power, and——” 

A. sudden ‘imprecation broke, sotto voce; from 


* Here Ia someone to claim you for this waltz ; 
he is coming rapidiy this way. Now listen to 
what I say: You must ses me to-morrow. I 
will come boldly to. Mr. Barton’s residence fn this 


"' And if [refuse ?” she demanded, breathlessly, 
“Then I shall call upon old Mr, Barton,” he 
returned, coolly ; adding : ‘* Look for me about 
four.” 

A rapid movement and the black moustache 
and wig were in their places egaio, and when Guy 
Levering came up to them the French count was 
entertaining his fair listener with a beautiful de- 
seniption of an Italian moonlight ; and Guy Liver- 
ing was mystified aswell as delighted to see how 
glad the beautiful Mies Buirton’s face grew 
when he cate up to her to claim her for a 
promised waltz, 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

Tre two handgome rivals fairly glared at each 
other, bat the count reliuqulehed Paula to Lever- 
ing with a graceful bow. 

His dark; slumberous eyes followed the grace- 
fal figure avehe left the conservatory, and the 
light that glesmed in ‘them and the emile that 
played around his lips were not pleasant to sec. 
“ She is a thousand times more beautiful than 
ever,” he muttereii: *‘ and; furthermore, the 
purenit of wjnning her will be more intensely 
exciting owing to the fach that ehe is now 
betrothed to Gregor Thorpe. Ab! what a 
glorious triumph id will be—paying him up for 
all the old ecoves by striking him to the heart in 


| tal from him the bride he is so soon to wed. 


Yee, It will be s most glorious revenge |” 

He did not find an opportunity to exchange 
another word with Paula during the remainder 
of the evening, she avoided him so perelstently ; 
but ft wes quite the gossip of the ballroom, how 
intently the handsome count was watching her. 
Gregor Tiorps heard {t, and in an instant all 
the jealousy of his nature was aroused. 

It happened ia this way : 

While Peula was waltzing with Levering, 
Gregor had stepped ont on to the balcony, ond 
was standing there leaning idly against a marble 
pillar fora moment, looking disconsolately out 
inte the moonlight. Suddenly his retreat was 
invaded by two young ladies, who dropped down 
on the tefe-2.téte so near him that he’ could have 
put out his hand and touched them where he 
stood. ; 

He was just about making his presence known 


to them—having ‘heatd that ladtés often drift 
futo gossipy topics,wher they Imegine théemeelves 
quite alone, that they would not have their male 
ftiends ktiow about for the whole wide world— 
when the sound of bis own name on thelr lps 
caused him to pause involun 4 

“I quite believe Miss Barton iikes the hand- 
some Count better'than Mr, ‘Thorpe, whom she 
ie so s00n to marry,” said one, ‘ 

“What mskes you think so, my dear!” ré- 
turned the other, curlously, 

"Fromana extraordinary scene which I witnessed 
in the conservatory,” replied the first epeaker— 
continuing : ‘*I just put my head in ab the door, 
looking for you, my dear, knowlog {t was your 
favourite haunt, when IT observed two figures by 
the fountain quite near me, I recognised Miss 
Barton and Count Orlande at the first glance. 
She was struggling out of his arms, though he 
was atterapting to hold her fast, and was declar- 
ing, excitedly: ‘You shall never marry him | 
You were mins before he ever croesed your path, 
and mine you shal! yet be—Iswearit 1’ Of course 
I waited to hearno more. { quitted the conserva- 
tory as quickly as I had entered it; still, whad 
I had heard was indeed a révelation to me,” 

“They have undoubtedly been lovers in the 
past,” sgreed her companion; “and, to soy the 
least, it is quite like a psge out of a romance to 
have the old lover turn up now.” 

It would be more romantic, I should say, ff 
the old lover in’ the case succeeded in kindling 
the old fame anew; but then, I suppose, she has 
learned to forget the Count,” was the reply. 

“Do nob belleve that, my dear,” cut io her 
companton, quickly, “Where two have been 
fond lovers once, they cannot be strangers to 
each other if ever chance should let them meet. 
One word, one tender glance, the slightest touch 
of the hands that have once clasped with such 





as:umed character. of a French count; ard you 
1 ust receive me !” 


eager delight, and the barrier that divides them 
f om each other fe ewept aside. If I were a man,” 
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added, with a little musical laugh, es she 
sprang to her feet, motioning her friend to follow 
her. “1 should be jealous as a Turk of my sweet- 
beart’s old i." Be he 

Lng | passed in through open French wis- 
dow, listle dreaming that they had left behind 
thera s man wounded to the heart’s core. 

G Thorpe stood white and still where they 
had him, @ prey to the fiercest emotions that 
ever & man’s soul, 

Was ft true that Orlande had ever been a lover 
of Paula’s! The very thought made the blood 
leap like an angry flame through his veins, A 
thoueand thoughts seemed to rush throngh his 
brain atonce. He recalled to mind how confused 
Paula had been when he calied her attention to 
the fact that the young man in the box opposite 
had never taken his eyes from her face from the 
fret moment he had beheld her. 

Where bad she ever met the Count, and under 
what circumstances ? he wondered. 

Could it really be that they had been lovers? 
Tf wo, why had not Panla not mentioned the fact 
to him 7 

“TI will watch and see for myself if there is 
the least particle of truth In the repor6,” he 
routtered to himself, as with white, set face, be 
turned con his heel and strode back to the ball- 
room again, 

Paula was with young Levering still; but 
etanding near her, watching her intently, he 
espied the abominable, handsome French Count, 

He felt ao uncontrollable desire to thrash him 
for the smile with which he was regarding Paula, 
and again fv struck him that there was something 
strangely familiar to him in the pose which the 
French Count assumed. 

Daring the next two hours that followed 
Gregor Thorpe was most miserable, He euffered 
more heart-pangs in that lepgth of time than 
he ba? ever known In his life before; there are 
no wounds deeper or crusler than those inflicted 
by jealouey’s barbed arrows, 

Gregor felt furious over the Co’ 


’ t’s actions, 
No matter what part of the 





his whole soul in his eyes, 
regor's saw the rage on his per- 
face, and easily divined the cause of it. 

“A beautifal young girl is always an object of 
interest,” he remarked. 

* His interest in Miss Barton is altogether too 
pronounced,” declared Gregor, hotly. ‘‘ Ishonld 
like to fling him through that open window,” 

“People would talk if you ralsed a row with 
the handsome French Count on such slight 
grounds,” advised his friend,warningly. ‘ Be wise, 
Thorpe,” he added ; ‘do not let your jealousy 
get the better of your good sense.” 

“*I shall do something desperate if thet for- 
eigner hangs about Paula much longer,” re- 
torted Gregor. 

When he spoke 12 carelessly az he could to 
Miss Dawes about ft, hor reply certainly did not 

dark young 

man watching Paula from among the ferns over 

yonder? Ob, yes! That is the French count 

fs raving over—Count Orlande, I believe 

he haunts the street in 

out of the window any 

hour of the day, almost, and you will see him 

tiding slowly past, “with his handsome face 

turned eagerly towards our windows. I have 

never mentioned it tu Paula. She does net know 

of fb, She is like all young girle—very ro- 

mantic, and it might flatter her vanity te see 
such an earnest exhibition of devotion.” 

“I shal! make {s_my business to inform bim, 
upon the first o , that his devotion to 
my betrothed is ig to me,” 

Mise Dawes laid hand on Gregor’s arm. 

“Say nothing to him. It would only provoke 
comment,” she warned, earnestly. ‘Of course, 
he doee not dream she fs betrothed to another.’’ 

“T have come to the end of human endurance 
and patience,” he dectared, ‘and shall make it 
my bualness to foform him very quickly of that 


Paula J fact, And do you see,” he eried, excitedly, he 











; —. NMPETOACRI CES 
BY A DEXTEROUS MOVEMENT HE SWEPT ASIDE HIS DISGUISE, AND PIERCE DUDLEY STOOD REVEALED BEFORE HER. 


is wearing in the 
mose-rose buds that 

“There are 
had,” returned Miss Dawes, 
take It for granted that Paula has given 
of your flowers, Iam firm in the opinion that 
she has not,” 

“This is my waltz with Paula,” he sald, in a 
tone of relief, 

He turned away from Miss Dawes and ad- 
vanced towards Paula, and at that moment he 
saw the French count step quickly to her side, 
pushing his way through the crowd about her. 

“ You must give me this waltz,” he whispered, 
harshly, in her ear. 

“I cannot,” she replied. “ My—my— Mr, 
bar) mycin d ahr Penny Sh 

"So I observed while we were in the con- 
servatory,” he remarked, grimly. “That is 
why I ask it, and why I say you must waltz with 
me. You dare not defy me, Paula Garstin. 

“In Heaven’s name, do not speak so loud! 
Do not utter that name here,” she whispered, 
in « terror-stricken volce, “I beseech you not 
to do it!” 

He caught her band fn a vice-like grasp °! 
steel, and she quite believed he intended to drag 
her from her seat if she had not fnstantly com- 


of his- coat one of those 
ve Paula?” 


clasped In the counv’s arms, his : 
ing over her, to the beautiful waite music o! 
Queen.” 

Gregor stood quite still, pale as death, and 

“ Paula knew that this was the waltz I have 
been looking forward to for the last hour,” bs 
muttered under his breath, ‘and she deliber- 
ately leaves me for him, What am I to 
think? My brain reels!” and he though) of 
the words he had so lately heard, aud which had 
cut like a knife to his heart, 

*''The French count ts an old lover of pretty 


Paula.” 
(To be continued ) 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


Oi 
CHAPTER XLIX.—(continued.) 


Ronald almost thinks not, And then there fs 
the boy, He has liked him hitherto, becauce he 
was her child ; but suppose the time should come 
when he should hate him because he bears his 
babe 

ill possessing her compensate for every {ll} 
He knows he would be wretched if he low! od 
had to live without her ; but what if he should be 
— a the winning of her for his 

e 

Looking the future steadily in the face, he sees 
all the shoals and quicksands that will make 
dificult his ways ; and, burying his head fn bovh 
his bands, groans aloud. 

Berry’s Dhar is aroused, She has not 
supposed him to be 


Bury Tor dees she gains that there & shore 
_ ng than despair fm this sudden breaking 
wn. 
"Speak to her before yon go, and tell her 
will come ie wu Mody Aw mont piles 


At first their conversation is evidently purely 
Reneral, and on differeut subjects; then Berry 
Mane taco quiver and whiten, and knows the 


the months, may be 
tare that. mansd pse before she can reward 
constancy } will the spirit of self. 


tf 


WC 


*‘ 45D YOU MEAN IT, DEAR 





\ 


AN 


= the well-being of them both for conscience 


It has been stich a ead, ead story ; but can any 
be effected to the man who had died, un- 
ashe had lived, by so tardy and Incom- 

plete a reparation? A morsel of delight while 
living and able to enjoy ft, fs worth all that rest- 
fulness which ie given fn the grave; and of what 
value would be the constancy to a feeling that fe 
nob love? 

Mrs. Chester had never loved her husband and 
no composition of regret, sentiment, and faith- 
fulness to an idea can take the place of the affec- 
tion that never was. He himself would be the 
first to reject such a miserable substitution, So 
she feela; but how will Eve decide now the 
question has been put to her, and an answer is 


wired f 
"“Bhe bas seated herself, and Ronald is at her 
feet, praying and imploring for the gift that, 
now {t fs withheld, he knows bo be wholly good. 
Not a trace waco fs in his — only sgonised 
evtreaty, presently Into despair. 

The sea-blue eyes that have been his Paradise 
on earth are gezing far away Into vacancy, sod 
as he pleads, haif-aneonsclously, ps, she 
raises her hand, and with almost motherly tender- 
ness brushes the curls from his brow. He seizes 
the hand, and kisses it. Then she remembers, 
and with a murmured rebuke rises again to her 


feet. 

She comes towards the drawing-rcom, and he 
follows, pleading still, forgetting Berry's presence, 

ing log except that he !s about to 

lose his love for the second time, With a last 
forlorn of changing her resolntion, he 
catches hold of her gown as she stands upon the 
threshold, expending all the force of his emotions 
{o his upturned passlonful face rather than In 
the that are slowly uttered,— 

**Oh ! my dear, my dear {fs there no hope?” 

She shakes her head. 

“ Not if I come again after years spent in the 
loving and thought of you?” 

Again she shakes her head. 


$ YOU WILL R¥ALLY BE MY Wire!” JORN CAREW Asc. 





He releases har, then fallfog back apparent! 
convinced ; and she enters the room sighing. “ 

No comment ie made upon what has passed 
between the two ; but all through Mra. Chester 
ia very silent and subdued, ecarcely even noticing 
her child, whose baby mind is doubtless much 
exerclsed to discover the reason of the sudden 
cassation of those careases which have ordinarily 
been #0 lavishly bestowed. 

Berry begins to wonder whether, after all, she 
has not been mistaken, whether her alister's 
power of will is not atronger than she had sup- 
posed. But who can account for the vagaries of 
the sex :— 


* She ts a woman, and the ways unto her 


Are like the finding of a certain path 
After deep-fallen snow.” 





CHAPTER L, 


‘Tam so glad to have seen you before you 
go l ” 

It {s Spencer Blythe who is speaking, but 
Berry iz tco overcome with the sight of him, so 
changed, to answer with a sulteble commonplace 
abt once, 

She has met him on the Mall for the first time 
since his accident, and though she had heard so 
much of the agonies he had undergone she Is 
scarcely prepared for this. 

He Is ia & hospital doolie that has been altered 
to form something like a jhampav, lying a} full 
length, and his worn expression testifies only too 
clearly to the suffering throvgh which he has 
passed; yeb he tries to reassure her with a 
sraile 


“You go to England to-morrow, do you not?” 
he asks, 

" Yea, we leave Rani Tol. Mr. Blythe, how 
bea, fil you must have been to look so badly 
now!” 

J am rather » ghost, am I not? But the 
worst ig over, I hops to follow you soon.” 
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“ Home : ” 

“Yes, home. If such a word is applicable to 
the stately mansion where dwells my invalid 
father with his old-fashioned retainers, who sre 
too aged to care for anything but themselves and 
‘thelr own gouty ailments. One advantage ie, I 
shall be more in tune with them all this time 
than I have ever been before, and perhaps under 
the circumstances they will ae me.” : 

He speaks lightly ab first, bub verges foto 
bitterness aa the picture rises vividly before him ; j 
and It might have been so different. “ Don’t 
look #0 sorry for me, please, Mies Curdell. Sym- 
pathy fs so apt to engender self-pity, a weakness 
of w T have not yet been guilty, Of course I 
hall pull along all right.” “Pe 

“ What a toleerable life you have bsforeyou |”. 
she exclaims, with utiwise impulsiveness, but 
forgetting everything {a her overwhelming pity 
for his plight, To see the onse wir | man ‘so 
weak, and to know that he fs debarred from most 
of the pleasures he had 
finitely sad. How can she help 

“No, no, you must nob say thet; I am the 
better, not the worse, for having loved you, Berry, 
it Y had never known you I might have felt this 
more, but having failed to win your love, all 
other evils seem of no account, Orippled as I 
am, I have the memory of you to sustain me,” 

“T bave done nothing, nothing ab all to make 
gou think so well of me,” she protests, humbly, 

** Then perhaps {t Is trae what I have heard, 
that as it is an education to love a clever woman, 
eo it is a benediction to love a good one. At 
all events, I have found {t so, and—and I needed 
ench a blessing sorely.” 

She cannot bub belleve his words. Ali the 
frlvollty and Httleness of purpose that before 
had marred the expression of bis face are 
swept away, and his features are re-enobled by 
the greatness of his patience, and a grand endea- 
vour to live down the past, proving hie penitence 
by practice more than preaching, 

He has always been a handsome man, but he 
is beautifal now with that beauty which only 
deep thought can give, and which he alec owes to 
the carnestuess that sprang to life while lying on 
ye of suffering which nearly proved a bed of 


wonders at her own {nsensibility, and |. 


would be qaite ready to agree with anyone who 
condemned her for her want of taste. Although 
weakly still, and an invalid for life, he 4s never- 
4heless ao finer man than John Carew ever was or 
could become ; and bas almost In every respect 
more to recommend him toa woman’s favour, 

Bat then it must be recollected that the mis- 
chievous little Pagan god ls blind, which accounts 
for some of the most glaring of his follies and 
spparently motiveless mistakes. 

* You have no brothers, nor sisters ?”’ she aske 


» Bently, 

** One sister, if you will leb me call you so: a 
Httle for my own sake, and more for Carew’s.” 

“Why for hist” she stammers out, and then 
wishes she had let the remark pass without chal- 
iengivg its cause, Anything would be better 
than the standing here with downcast eyes and 
¢rimson cheeks while her secret {fs being ruth- 
lessly read, and she, perhaps, is being despised 
for wearing her heart upon her sleeve, 

‘* Have I guessed wrongly? I hope not. He 
and I have grown such friends ofiate, I think I 
could see you become his wife without over much 
regret, having no hope myself. He loves you 
#o slacerely, and I thought that you loved him.” 

“I—I." she begins, etammerivg, bub atops 
there, not knowing how to proceed without sacri- 
fcing truth to dignity, 

* Don't let me distress you. That was in no 
wise my Intention, It fs like my Impudence, fs 
% not! pleading for another where I could not 
win mysslf ; bub I do not wish a mieunderstand- 
ing of any sort to parts you. When Jack seeks 
‘you out again, don’t let any doubt of him poison 
your mind against him, and influence your reply.” 

**J--[ am sure you are only speaking from 
the kindest motives,” she assures him in con- 
fasion, 

“Then that is all right. And now good-bye, 


Peter 250 r" Veeco 


Cardell. I wonder if I shall have the pleasure 
of renewing a friendship with Mrs, John Carew i” 

He points the remark with a wicked smile, that 
sends her away with only a nodded farewell, 
blushing violently, and hbaif offended at his 
characteristic opeanees of » 

Bat try as ehe will to banish the remembrance, 
the words will ring still in her ears, 

“Mra, John Carew!” How pleazantly it 
sounds, and then with her lipa she forms the short, 
y familiar name by which twice she has heard him 
called, * Jack | Jack!” 

Over and over again she eays it, until her cheeks 
redden at her own boldness, and her eyes grow 
Jarger and more Juminous with » thoneand atir- 

thoughts. 
* Bhe loves him so dearly—so dearly—all the 
moré that she has her love so long, 
‘ead now, for the first time, allowa herself a 


y “Neither demonstrative nor romantic generally, 
sweeps quay a the wil th aria rd 
r ‘and | 
makes her fain to that love fs lord of all ; 
of the reif-reliant Mttie heart that hither 


her heart is so full of him and of her love for 
him. 

She waits breathlessly for his next words, half 
expecting he will have read her thoughis, and 
claim her immediately for his own ; and oh! how 
willlogly would shs admit his rights! But, man+ 
like, he blunders in the beginning. He knows 
there fs an unusual radiance In the mobile face 
that flashes so bewildering!y beneath hie gasa, 
but how can he guess its cause! 1 may be that 
she ty ‘glad to leave this place and with ft all 
memory of a past in which he has had a ehare, 

" And’so you are going back to Eogland }""” 

An obeervation natural enough under the cir- 
cumstances ; {1b had also been Mr. Blythe's open- 
ing remark, bub to her It comes now as a death- 
blow to all the hopes which had sprung up mueh- 
room-like in an hour. 

She had thought from what Spencer wre 
had said that he loved her still, but they have 
both been mistaken, That is all she can take In 
at first, afterwards elie car find refoge ia the 
weepivg which will be '‘ wild with all regret.” 

“ Yes, we are golog home.” 

He notices the coldness that has crept into her 
volce, and attributes it to his presence. Were 
{tb not for appearances he would relieve her of ft 
ab once; but custom fs so strong, and having 
joined her, {t is only common civility to accom- 
pany her on her way. 

“And you will live—where} Ib is not Im- 
pertinent, I hope, to ask?” 

"We scarcely know ourselves. We have no 
relations nor connections to help ua to a 
decleion,”’ 

“ Bat friends ?” 

“Nor even friends. Colonel Lennox and Lady 
Blanche we leave behind us here. They will not 
go home for some years, now that he has the 
command, We shall be utterly alone, Except 
Susan, there is no one in all Kogland will be glad 
to eee us back,” 

** And Susan, who fe she?” 

" Oaly an old servant who was with us before 
we left, We are destitute indeed—ate we not?” 
with « wistful, tearful smile, 

** Yet you will be glad to go, of course?” he 
ssys, feeling is his daty to carry on the conver- 
eation, although suffering acutely at the sight of 
her distress, and only longing for the walk to 
come to an end so that he may be alone with his 
sorrow, 

He would rather never look upon her face again 
then be eo near as this, knowing that he Is no- 





So ends, I euppose, my ecquaintance with Miss 


thing to her now, or, what is woree, a source of 





embarrassment, if she has not utterly forgotten 
all that was and isno more, 

*‘ [—I like India,” she repifee. 

“ T remember you alwayasaidso, But has the 
reality come up to the brilliant picturing of your 
imagination?” 

“| have nothing against the country in jtsai, 
It I have not been happy here, it is codon al 
and that of—others.” ; 

He {fs puzzled at the tigh with which she 
finishes, and for the first time a half-snepicion of 
the trath flashes suddenly acrosa hie mind. 4), 
eyes brighten, and he questions, with what might 
seem & heartless eagerness to anyone unacqualnted 


-with hie thoughts :— 


** You were not happy ?” 

“It No, Idon’t think,” with a little pitifal 
catchiog of her “breath; I don’t think I baye 
ever been really happy yet.” 

To fe so true, and so pitiful becauce so true, 
that two big tears ga and fall, coursing slowly 
— her have grown #0 white and 


He feels a mad yearning to take her In his arms 
and kiss her into contentment and warmth, buts 
new doubt acsalls him, If she has never known 

all the ‘time she has existed, what of 


the ays at the end of the voyage out, which to 


been concentrated bisa? If his love 
afforded her no pleasure then, how can It console 
her now f 

He forgets the wheels within wheels, the little 
rifo withia the lover's lute that ever slowly widen 
ing hed at last destroyed all. 

** Bub you will be,” he aseares her, with most 
unfitting sadness, coneidering that he means to 
be congratulatory. 

“ When 1?” opening her eyes wide, and wonder- 
fog what he means. 

** Your marriage fs, 1 suppose, only pos! poned }” 
and as though to impress her with his indifference 
to what she may reply, he takes up a stone and 
throws it carelessly along the ground. 

It can be nothing to him, or at least shall bs 


nothing, what she may have chosen as her future 
fat 


e. 

“ And you thought that would make.my happl- 
ness?" she asks, reproachfally, 

“Yes, Why not! Love generally confers 
contentment.” . Lu MARGAD 

“* There is no question of anything of the sort, 
Captafa ‘Carew. You Know he never Cared for 
me,” indignantly. , 

** You don’ mean to say he Is a scoundrel, and 
has drawn out of the ent #"" he exclaims, 
fiercely, thinking that bly ia that Les the 
reason of her discontent, but wondering how any- 
one with a heard not a stone inside hie breast 
could be so iasensible, so cold. 

The merry laugh with which she receives the 
suggestion goes far to undecelve him.on this head 
and her words reassure him quite. 

** No, ob Ino, It it not’ that at all. I do not 
care for him ; thatis why the wedding isnot to be.” 

“ Berry, have you ever cared for anyone }” he 
aske, Impulstvely, and bending, attempts to look 
{nto her eyes, 

The little sweet face, with all Ite passionaie 
possibilities of love and hate, might belts own 
reply. The colour comes and goes In uncon- 
trollable confuafon, and a golden light, that le 
unmistakably love, flames out of the great grey 
eyes. Love it is indeed, but love for whom 

“T wish—I wish ib had been for me,” he 
mutters, hoarsely, the words forced from his lips 
by the violence of his emotion, althougl bs had 
firmly resolved never to peater her again with the 
story of his love, 

They have come to the entrance of the com- 
pound and he atops short, intending to leave there. 

“ Whata boor you must think me, Miss Cardell, 
to question you as to your thoughts at all,” be 
rays, pulling himself together with un effort, but 
breathing hard and fast still,and then adds, 


moodily, — 

"' Perhapz I had better go!” 

“Nob yet ; let me tell you. first that I have 
only lately heard what should have been sold 
me long ago.” 

** About Margaret!” he asks, all the 
awkwardness a lover naturally feels at mention 
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ing the name of any woman he bas even slightly 
eared for to another that he has loved. 

She nods ber bead. 

“Tam giad you no longer misjudge me, It fs 
pleasant to know that if you sometimes think of 
me {t will be with kindness, even though It can 
never be with love,” 

Berry is dimplivg and smilicng In mischievous 
delight, all her coquetry and light-heartedness 
returning with the certain knowledge of his love, 
She can scarcely refrain from throwing herself in 
his arms, and telling him she does love him so 
much—so much that she has no room for any 
other 1 in her heart, ‘ 

Instead she asks him, demurely,— 

“ Are you quite sure of that }” 

He looks at her in amazement, tempered with 
something like anger. It Is enough she has made 
him miserable for life. She need nob, mock. his 


ar course. Ab least I suppose so. I—I don’t 
understand. Why do you aski” he jerks. out, 
incoherently. , 

" Because ”’-~with a» smile that fluehes. all over 
her. face and, makes, it. radiant with fun—'‘ Bs. 
cause Lam not half so sure myself,” 

He sees all her meaning at once, If he could 
isconstrue the arch amile there is no misreading 
the love-tight in her eyes—leve strong as death, 
trve as steel, and all—all for him. 

* You can really love me, after all ?” 


“T—J will tr 

They are hand fn hand and face to 
face, presen’ it will be heart to heart; but 
just now it fs enough to know that all fe clear 


between them, that never again can there be any 
doubt or meg taught ‘ 

They are fg, yet both on the verge 
of tears, for such @ sudden, unexpected happiness 
is as hard to bear as sorrow. 

*s lip quivers with emotion that {s not 
altogether mirth, and now that they have 
told their tale her eyes are cast shyly to the 


ground, 

The sun as it sete reste coldly on the everlasting 
qmows, and In only a few minutes darkness will 
have fallen on the land, without any tender 
warning of the twilight; but in thelr te le 
4n overflow of light and warmth such as nothing 
can dampen nor destroy, 

Not even the pale, passlonless shining of a 
, them, although she 
tiust have looked upon so many, and afterwards 
ap sailed ey on their disappointed hopes and 

m 

Bat since the first lovera looked and loved did 
any man or woman ever question that their own 
loves were the deepest and truest of all others? 
it fs more to pleasure himeelf with the remem- 
brance of a fact, than to satisfy a. doubt, that 
John Carew presently aske,— 

“And you mean it, dear; you will really be 
my wife?” 

And for the second time. in answer to such 
au — Berry breathes rather than speaks the 
one word,— 








on in bays and rivers, and. even in the one sea }- 


are engaged almost exclusively in this pursuit, 
are familiar with the ground 

be as fishermen are 

with the favourite haunts of the living Inhab!- 
tan ses, matter of fishing for 
loxt anchors is most simple, A chain is let down 
{n 4 loop long enough to drag along the bottom, 
way with aj! hands on 


of about twopence a pound, 
under the market price for 
tew anchors. A big anchor will weigh six thou- 
snd pounds, so. that the fichermen make fifty 
pounds out of ft, More often, however, the 
oom fished up ~ S sy thousand » 
ousand poun there is a pretty profit 

in the business even then. * 





A POET’S BARGAIN. 
—i0t— 


Ong afternoon, a young man whose shoulders 
were crooked, and who limped as he walked, 
turned the key In the door of the attic room in 
which he lived, and went down the stairs, aud 
out {nto the street. 

He wore a shabby coat, a collar frayed ab the 
edges, boots cracked at the toes, and a hat to 
match the rest of bis costume, Cvuld you have 
examined his pockets, you would have seen there 
nothing but anold silver watch, which he was on 
his way to pawn as his only means of gettlvg a 
supper. After that, he had serious thoughts of 
hanging or drowning, for his last story had come 
back from the publishers labelled ‘‘ Declined with 
thanks,” and the most amiable editor whom he 
had interviewed had informed him that ‘‘ poetry 
was a drag in the market,” and not worth 
making a book of; Now he was a poet or nothing, 
and that was nob a pleasant thing to belleve 


true, 
As he limped along, painfully conscious of his 
shabbiness and of his deformity, feeling as thongh 


the Ilttle spark of genius he had once believed 


himself to had been blown out, some one 

who had tallowed him from his door suddenly 

touched him on thearm. He turned, and saw 
old woman in cap and apron. 

Sir,” ehe.sald, “you are the gentleman who 
always sits ab work at something ab the back attic 
window.of No, — 1” 

“That is where I live; and as I live there 
alone, I suppose it is I,” sald the poet, 

1: sir, will you be kind enough to follow 
me?” sald the old woman. 

"To follow you? Where to!” asked the 


poet. 

“ My young \alctress, a very respectable young 
lady, wishes to see you,” seid the old woman. 
* She has something very particular to say to 
you, 

“Ts some one trylog to piay a trick on met” 
aeked the young man of himself. 

A handsomer and vainer person would at once 
have jumped at the conclusion that an adventure 
of a romantic sort was open to him. Sach 
~. “ never entered Archibald Fairholme’s 

“ Whatever It may be, I'll risk“Jt,”” he thought. 
** Perhaps {it is some one who wants a poem 
written, or even a letter. At all events, I am too 
poor.to bg worth robbing,” ; 

“Til th you,” said he, politely addressing 
the old woman, » 

Instantly she turned and began to walk rapidly 
toward the wide street which crossed the one in 
which be lived. From his windows he could cee 
the backs of the houses, the movements of the 
figares who assembled in rooms on winter even- 
ings, for people are not s0 about 
closing the shutters of the back rooms as they 
are those of the front. - : 

Sometimes, fn the summer days, he had 
watched a lady who sat at one of the up 
windows and sewed or read, He thought Ce 
beautifal, but he never imagined that she. so 
much as looked towards him. Women are not 
in the habit of wasting their glances on an oat- 
at- elbows acribbler. 

The old woman, ascending the steps of the 
yery house of which he was just then thinkiog, 
unlocked the door with a latch-key, and ushered 
him into the dining-room, which was the hand- 
somest room he had ever entered fn his life. A 
young lady, handsomely dressed, sab there, 

te ig my lady,” eaid the old woman, 

Archibald bowed. 

* Be seated,” said the lady. 

He sat down. The old woman closed the 
door, dro; the portiére, and returning, took 
her place behind the lady’s chair. 

"Now, Dobson, tell this gentleman what I told 
you to tell him,” eaid the lady. 

“Sir,” said the old woman, as though rehears- 
ing « part which she had carefully studied, “ my 
lady las often seen you ab the window of your 
toom; she has watched your face, and believes 
you to be a man without vanity, and a gentle- 
max, For reasous which you shall be told, she 





has inquired about you, and believes that you are 
very poor, and have no friends in London, 
Kindly tell me ff this is true, and whether you 
are married, or engaged, or in love," 

"T have vo friends, hardly an acquaintance ; I 
could nod well be poorer, I am a gentlemen by 
birth, and as I have no reasou for vanity I pre- 
sume you are also right in that respect,” replied 
Archibald, flushing slightly ; ‘and I am entirely 
free from ail matrimonial engagements and heart 
troubles,” 

‘‘Am I to go on, Mis!” asked the old 
woman, 

** Yes, go on,” said the lady. 

“My mistress,” said the old woman, ‘is a 
lady of undoubted social position, and immensely 
rich; you shall have proof of this from her 
lawyers. She has a proposition to make to you, 
Before she makes it she desires me to atate to 
you that, personally, you are no more to her 
than any Individual whom she never saw In her 
life. Having said this, the next thing I am to 
say is, that. she desiree you to go through the 
ceremony. of marriage. with her to-morrow 
morning. 

"If you are willing to do this you shall have 
ten thousand pounds made over to you, and, 
before the world, may appear to have all the 
rights of a husband and the mester of the house, 
with the proviso, that in private you are never 
any more to her than you are at this moment, 

** You. are never to take the slightest liberty 
with her that you would not dare to take with 
any.lady to whom you had simply been Intro- 
duced. No one will know this fact, 

"You will live well, galm a good position, and 
be entirely your own master. Her reason for 
this is, that in her early youth, before she was 
sixteen, she solemnly promised a certain gentle- 
man that if she was not married before ehe was 
twenty-five she would marry him. He holds her 
to her promise, She has grown to hate him. 
Qaly « husband can free her from the fate she 
dreads, She cannob marry one she does not 
love,” 

“ Bat she proposes to marry me,” replied the 
young man. 

The remark was anticipated. The old woman 
replied, — 


“Please to remember that you are to bind 


t yonraelf to have none of s husband's privileges, 


He would have all.” , 

The young man looked at the two women 
seriotisly,for a few moments, His face was very 
handsome, though too. thin. A peculiar expres- 
slon passed over it that made it almost beautiful. 

As he looked at the girl he said to himself that 
she was good and pure; that he could never 
hope to be loved, to be married, and that this 
beautiful creature, at least, would grow to be his 
friend, Why nob accept the offer! . 

“ Madame,” he sald, rising and addressing the 
lady. “I accept your offer, I thoroughly under- 
atand is, It isa business arrangement. I await 
your commands.” 

**T anticipated your conduct,” the lady sald, 
laying a paper on the table, “ This {fs a special 
license,” 


Money was certainly no objecb inthe matter, 
and Archibald felt aa though he were in.a dream, 

At aaign from the lady the old woman gave 
him an envelope. 

**Tuwill be better to open It at home,” she 
said. “ Return at eight o'clock.” 

Archibald bowed and departed. In. the 
envelope he found a.sum of money, the address 
of a certain well-known legal firm, and the name 
of the lady whom he had promised to marry, and 
these words ; 

“When you come here come dressed for a 
quiet wedding.” 

He did not go to the lawyer's, but he obeyed 
the command, 

Certainly he was greatly improved In appear- 
ance when he next stood before the door of the 
handsome house, The fashionable tailor bad 
even ameliorated the defecb.in his shoulder, He 
looked a gentleman, and his well-dressed hair sad 
well-trimmed moustache were becoming. 

A few ladies and gentlemen were assembled, 
The old lawyer, taking the bride and the bride- 
groom into a amall inner room, eet before them 
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which they signed. They made Arohi- 

a rich man, Then an elderly clergyman 
married the pair, and the company kissed the 
gg como. rn ey dang A 

They were weil- people, 
pena peer roa ob they felt lace thee 
marriage of this young lady to a gentleman 
had never seen before, An orphan, an heiress, 
and twenty-five years old, she was entirely her 
own mistress, And now began & most alngular 
life for the young poet, 

He lived in t style, In a sulte of rooms 
entirely his own. Three times a day, 
oad seme Sf Seni ey eee 

e. 

When mutual {invitations were received he was 
her escort. She was always courtesy itself to 
bim and he to her. Once at home again, they 
had no more to do with each other. did 
nob even converse, She had friends, went out 
by herse}f'a great deal, and sesmed very gay. 

Generally guests were in the house at all times, 


a sort of dream ; and wrote a great deal, 


iho gee opposite her ab table ; he offered her 
arm on occasions; and slowly but 

that which might have been expected, hap 
—~he fell in love with her. ripe betes oe 

} ty wrote poetry ; he put all his passion Into 


She knew nothing of his genias, She 
asked bow her husband occupied himself in 
own apartments. And when she read the 
that often appesred In her favourite 
ander the signature of Nemo, she 
writer some tall, handsome hero.of romance. 
“Sach beautiful poems!” she used to say. 
And once she said it before thelr author, 
“ The verses that Nemo writes! Do you think 
them beautiful #” he asked involuntarily, 
abe yes,” she answered. “D> you not, 
also 1” 


“NotI,” said he. 
She turned from him with contempt In her 
lance ; but he was not angry witb her, for he 
seen on the table a Httle book fn which all 
his verses were carefully pasted, with admiring 
coraments below, 

After this he wrote his verses to her. He 
described her in them. Her violet eyes, her 
golden hair, her dfmpled bands, even the pale 
blue dreas she loved to wear ; and she, brooding 
over them, losther heart to them, Of all the 
men she knew, none touched her soul; but of 
this unknown man she dreamed constantly, 

“Whab beautiful eyes your husband has!” 
said a girl friend one day, “I don’t wonder you 
fell In love with them.” 

She only answered with a polite smile; but 
noticing t afterwards—for the first time— 
ahe thought to herself: “Nemo must have eyes 
like thoee,” 

A few days after this she found a parcel beside 
ber plate at breakfast. A messenger had brought 
ft. Opening {t, she found the firs) volume of 
Nemo’s poems withiu, and on the first page, 
“From THs AvTHOR,” 

“How did he ever hear of me} How did he 
know I loved to read what he wrote ?” she cried, 

She blushed, pored over the book with a happy, 
dreamy smile, and seemed loath to part with it 
for & moment, 

May I look at your present?” asked ite 
giver, 

“ Certalnly, Mr. Fairholme,” she answered, 

He took the book, 

" Candidly, what do you think of the mana who 
wrote these verses?” he asked. “ What sort of 
& person should you fancy him to be?” 

Her anewer was brief : 

“ Simply perfection,” 

“The sort of man a woman could love?” he 
asked, 

It was thelr longest conversation since their 





marriage, but Nemo’s poems made her forget her 
usual rule of ailence fu her husband’s presence. 
The eubjech was too 


delightful. 
“Te woman he loves must worship him,” she 
answered. 


"TI think you have not read*this,” he sald, 
and turned to # certain page. 
She took the book from him and read the lines 


he pointed out. 

* He speaks of himself as deformed and lame,” 
sald Archibald, “and says {n effect that women 
do not love crooked little fellows who limp, what- 
ever thefr souls may be.” 

‘Women love a man better for having suf- 
fered, if they love him at all,” she sald, “ Poor 
fellow, he might know that.” 

Oh ! such a look he gave her ; but as she did 
not eee [t—she was thinking of her poet. 

She was in love--with the part of him that he 
could put on paper, He adored her ; bub 
were as far apart as ever in reality, Arcbi 
felt that he could not bear it long. Bat he kept 
his promise ; he waa still politely distant, 
never entered even his wife's drawing-room with- 
out special invitation, 

Delicate and nervous by nature, all this wae 

fever began to work 


ipl: 
it 


pa so rapldly that the 
doctor suggested that he should be told that any 
arrangement he desired to make before leaving 
this world should be made speedily; and the 
lawyer who bad drawn tp the papers which 
ave signed upon their wedding-day was called 
a. 

“In some danger!” repeated sufferer, 
faintly, “ Ney, I kaow that my days are num- 
bered, and I have no wish to live, Restore to 
my wife the moueyI received with her hand; 
and wheu I am dead, give her a letter that is In 
my desk.” 

The brief will was soon drawn up ; poor Archi- 
bald signed ft with hia feeble hand, and sank 
back upon the pillow. 

As for the letter which he had intended should 
be given to his wife after his death, Fate willed 
that her eyes should light upon ft, and woman’s 
curlosity was too great to overcome. 

Alone in her own room, she opened and read 
ft. It was this,— 


“My Dantive Wire, whom I love with my 
very sou!],Wben you read this I shall be no 
more, I feel death creeping over me. I know I 
shall be free from all my misery very soon, for 
this heart of mine fs ‘broken. Before I love the 
power leh me write down my secret. Lam Nemo. 
Every verse fn that volume is written to you for 
whose loveI die. Think of me sometimes, dar- 
ling, and try to forget she crooked cripple you 
never cared for. I think you loved Nemo a little. 
Good-bye, dearest !” f 


The whole truth burst upon the romantic 
young creature, The tears rushed to her 
and poured down her cheeks. Rushing to 
husband’s study, she gave one glance at his desk 
fall of manuscriph verses aigned by that well- 
known name, and thence crept into the chamber 
where he lay finshed with fever, but atill 
conselous of her entrance, for he looked at her 
and smiled faintly, 

" Leave us alone,” she asid to the nurse ; and 
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it and 
Archibald returned to this world, it was to 
anew oné—the world of which hie poet's 
ad dreamed, and never hoped to dwell in— 
handsomest man ever born was never a 
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Short es was the time 
tehire village already 

friends, Tom was the sort of man who 
everyone—man, woman, or child—and as 
kept a very good.establishment (for Tom did 
depend on the briefa that take se long fn coming) 
they had everything {n thelrfavour, _ 

Delmar found he was just as free here as in bis 


silent, as the homour 

ordinary home-life was not {nterrupted, and yet 
there was always some pleasant outing—a place 
to ase, or & friend to vielt, Kate had her pony- 
chaise, and Christine her beautifal mare ; and as 
Tom kept a horse for his own use, but seidom 
used it, Delmar found it at hie service whenever 
he chose, 


So there were long rides, sometimes with 
Kate driving, and the two equestrians escorting 
her—oftenest the latter by themselves, Tor pre- 

8 of married life to be 


FES 


a week ; besides which bis acquaintance with her 
brother made a link. Christine enjoyed all this, 

There was but one cloud on her horizon—that of 
which she had spoken to Kate ; but ft did not 
materially darken her existence. The storm {s 
presaged was too far off, and, indeed, might never 


thoughts ; but 
7 to any _ ge ri 

was proved by very fact of her ra 
setting herself to make of & young, handsome, 
every way attractive man a metaphysical 
study, All through she had a strong Impression 
that beneath his ordinary manner—a little grave 
bat uever depressed—there lay some care elther 
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tor past. Christine was not sentimental, 
Pe ahe was only elghteen, and this u of 
bers jast gave to her intellectual interest in 
Delmar the one touch that might make that, 
terest dangerous. 
Orete had remarked to her one day, speaking 
of her guest, that he keemed to iead an enviabie 
sort of ife—" Well off, bub not oppressively 
rich—no tiee—-perfectly free to come and go— 


clever, sccom. bandsome—-what a luc 
fellow 1” she said, and Obristine had em 
a trifle doubtfully—whereat Kate had demanded 


why the doubt, and Christine had answered, with 
truth, she did not know. 

Where had she got her impresaicn she wondered, 
being much given to fi ig the why and the 
wherefore, and pondering over thie and that. 
Who can trace these ‘airy nothings” 1 They 
come from we cannot tell where—a» passing look, 
a tone in the voice, 2 moment's lapee into 
thought, » word not said; or just as likely none 
of these, but something much more intangible. 

Delmar, on bis elde, took care to keep himself 
fo her thought. Deceived by one woman and 
despising all women, he was devotion itself to 
thie girl. Loving tenaciously that one, he suffered 
to appear towards this a deference almost tender, 
seoftness-of tone, and even look, he showed to 
none other.. Wearying of companionship, he 
seomed always to take a keen, and after a while 
an eager, pleasure in hers. She was fuil of 
enthusiasm for all lofty things euch as belongs to 
a fine nature before it has been suilied by 
disappointment; and Delmar, whose young 
enthusiaem had changed to cynicism, whote pro- 
fundity of belief had no longer a foothold, joined 
bands with her witha sympathy in which she 
detected no flaw. 

This siogularly pure nature, that probably no 
world-stain could ever taint-—-mighh have won 
him back, if he would have letit, But he would 


not. 

She epoke with glowing eyes of some noble 
Parad proche gry Skrtel seth man 
she pitied in sweetest accents some one who 
waffered, or, tempted, sinned ; and he called ft 


open even to one so true as this, +) 
ing av the hall-door, waiting 
for ber, Hebtly flicking the gravel with hie - 


“Od, don’t make me always choose,” 
with some real Alstrens. - — 
“Tt te a lady's right.” 

We don’s want always to assert our te, 
T think tt ls rather a bard right sometimes. 

It is nop hard to yield to 1s, Mise Clifford,” 





sald Delmar. ‘' You are the first lady I have 
heard disown pleasure in asserting ber rights, 
Why do you object 1” 

You see,” sald Corlstine, "it is hard in this 
way. Now, su I choose to go one way and 
ae want to go another, I should 

unhappy all the time.” 

** Bat I should not want to go that way If you 
wished to go another.” 

Ob,” said she, with a child's careless innio-_ 
canes, ‘I know you would be kind, and like it 
bow Beg, bud still it would not be your own 


** Yes, it would when it wae yours.” Theelight 
stress on the pronoun forbade the girl giving a 
general application to his words. They had 
come to the gate, and, passing through, drew up 
jast outside, She looked at him half-laughing, 
hesitating. Should she yield or try and make 
him sield # 

“You mush choose, Miss Clifiord,” said 
Delmar, quietly, putting {t all down as a piece of 
coquetry. Wheat woman ever objected to the 
smallest rag ef power to go on her own way, 
regordless of any one elae ? 

But he amiled as he met her eyes,— 

‘*T am nob commanding,” he said gently, “I 
am only upholding ”—for one «econd he stopped 
with an tnward shuddering, then bit hia lps 
sharply—“ my own knighthood.” 

Christine’s answer was to turn her horse's 
head to the right. The smile that bis bad called 
up ltpgered long on her lips. She did nob mind 
it he did command her—she would not mind 
obeying, though obedience was not a thing she 
loved, She dwelt on the word hthood, 

The man at her side seemed to her the trucst 
knight on the roll. Seemed ! Ip would have 
been no more she known that the tones that 
made her heart beat, the look she felt a new ro- 
luctance to meet, had no spontaneity. That had 
been all lavished on some one before her. 

It was such a long, happy ride—to her ; to him 
wrestling. No man‘ growa base all at 
once; he conld not walk deliberately into this 
cruel scheme without many » sharp throe, 

She had grown quite confidential with him by 
= was Pray wine at Bens Oe always, 

strangers ; 0 began telling she had 
bad a« letter from her brother that morning, and 
looked wo pleased while she sald is that Delmar 
looked at her curiously. He could not com- 
prebend anyone loving Pelham Clifford. 


: 


nnn He is euch a dear follow, and 1 
all the love 1 can give him, 


knew that at Oxford. I heard of you 
{ how conventi 


answer this epeech. 
— His loss, that had charged his whole 
If she knew the truth, where would be her 
ther ou 


Delmar drew a long sigh, 
ey say,” be sald. “all things 
must have an end, bat fb is » pity the bright 
thioga can’t stay longer.” 

“We have had a charming day, thiok, so 










aunny aud warm,” esid bypoeritical Miss Caris- 
tine. She would have been just as happy in a 
snowstorm. 

**Ah, but I was not thinking only of to-day. 
My bright time is going so very fast!” 

* Why,” said the girl, startled, you are not 
going t” 

Delmar bent towards her—involuntarily, it 
seemed—putting his hand on the fingers fying 
locsaly on the bridle. 

~ you sorry!" sald the mellow voice, and 
eyes repeated the question, He 
ble beueath his, 
ight was gone,” she sald, 


felt her hand 

**I forgot the f 
faltering}y, 

The evasion and the confession of forgetfal- 
ness implied enough to have filled a lover with 
joy. She felt it herself directly she had spoken, 
and instinctively drew her hand from benesth 
hia, affecting to gather her bridle more tightly 

Delmar spoke nob another word tili they 
reached home. He had laid the seed at least, He 
must be eure of the flower before he risked any- 
thing. 

She had thought and heard ao ilttle of "* love,” 
he gathered, from all he knew of her life, that 
her tremor might be only from a natural shy- 
ness, The heart might be untouched. 

“Tom,” sald Kate, turning from the window 
aa the two riders approached, “ are we doing right 
to throw those two together so much }” 

“Where's the barm! Delmar was a wild 
fellow at Christ Church, but I am sure he isn’t 
now. And a giti like Christine would make a 
saint of a bigger sinner than he,” said Tom, with 
masculine absence of fears. 

** Would ber brovher like it, do you think ¢” 

**My dear Kate, what should he object to? 
Delmar fs of an old family, plenty of money—he 
has his faults, lots of them, and some bad ones, 
but who has not? Pel can’t bring up his past 
life, for it’s not been worse than hundreds, and 
who ever beard of such a thing! But there’s 
nothing on, is there?” 

“ Nothing! And yet men are so much cleverer 
than- women,” said Mrs, Kate, disdainfally, 
"Why, he was struck with the child the first 
night he saw her, and no wonder. If I werea 
man I should be desperate about her. And he’s 
never so bappy ae when he’s with her.” 

“Oh! Mrs, Kate, were you so wise 1” 

“And besidee—oh, there are a hundred 
a it’s no use explaining toa man, I can 


"No doubt, my love. Experience is a clever 
teacher,” said Tom. 

“Mr. Delmar,” said Kate, in the drawing-room 
that evening, ‘you are not tired of us yet, I 
hope 1” 

** Tired | No, Mra, Lonedale, I should never be 
tired,” said the young man, smiling. 

" Will you stay a week or two longer then?" 
ehe pirah insinustingly. “You haven't secon 
every, place yet, and Tom and I would be so 

Bosidés, there’s that party at the 
uire's,” 

Delmar deliberately hesitated. Christine, 
sitting ab the plano, moving her fingers aim- 
leasly over the keys, held them atill-—her head, 
half-bent, seemed as if it would have turned 
towards him, but the movement had been 
checked. Her whole form was listening. 

I will stay with pleasure,” sald Delmar to 
his hostess ; “it is very good of you and Tom te 
save me from my loneliness,” 

Christine began playing one of Rubinstein’s 
romances—a dreamy thing. The fear had gons 
from ber heart—she was eo happy | 

Albert Delmar, pacing up and down on the 
moonlit terrace without, looked up to the quiet 
blue above him, and was glad—but he was not 
happy. 


CHAPTER X, 


Wirn deliberate purpose and full knowledge of 
his reasons had Delmar accepted the Invitation 
that placed greater chances in his hands, He 
meant to make use of thst time, and when he 
left Walton to leave there his promised wife, 
Ruthiessly absorbed in his own lovging for re- 
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venge, he songht to win a heart that he might 
fling it aside, and went forward unfalteringly. 
Not with a clear conscience-—not withont shrink: 
ings and inward criese—but he trampled on him- 
self as he would do on others, and listened to 
hae but the one passion that held him in 
thrall, 

Notwithstanding this fierceness of resolve, the 
fortnight drew to a close and Christine was still 
free, 

Many an opportunity he let slip, because of 
his ineffable shrinking from giving the place that 
would have been Maddie’s to any but her. Uoter 
words of love he could not—there was a point 
before which he stood eenquered. Each time he 
falle? ~ach time the ready tongue was dumb, 
and the heart thought only, wildly, unceasingly 
of Maddie; he called himself a coward to be so 
fooled. Never had been a finer cowardice, then. 
He avoided being alone with Christine, and yet 
there were many times when he could not do so 
gracefally, 

Caristine herself was perfectly unemberraesed 
and unconscious. She never thought very de- 
finitely about the matter. All she distinctly 
kuew was that she bad never been eo happy in 
all her life, and that she dreaded the end of the 
fortnight. Walke and rides, talking or sllence, 
home occupationa, reading, music, were all in- 
vested with a something they had never -had 
before, 

No doubt of Delmar’s truth ever crossed her, 
She saw him under a mask without seeing the 
mask iteelf, and the slight Indications of past 
trial he revealed unconeciouely to her subtle 
sympathy were only so many more cords to ‘bind 
her 

It'was the day of the Squire's party. In two 
days from that Delmar would return home. He 
must speak now--honour alone enforced It. He 
hac been at no pains te conceal that he sought 
Christine—he had meant love to win love; and 
he must acknowledge it. How, in what words, 
with what manner, to give her no doubt, and yet 
to cling to the fantastic fiction of truth by 
uttering no avowalof love, while acting a He, he 
knew not, To-night, whev numbers were by— 
when it must be but a hurried question, a hurried 
reply, or even a look--he would make the last 
effort to gain his end. 

Pale as death, his heart dying within him, he 
came to that decision, and all the early part of 
the day he could not rally.. He was haunted by 
thoughts of the past—of Maddie, sweet and loving, 
of the white house and the shadowy walk, and 
the long, long days on the river. Then he would 
think of the mother whom he had grieved and 
vexed so often, so carelessly following his own 
wayward will. " 

Her unquenchable love watched over bim as fb 
had fn life, but now ss then he turned away 
from it, Heart and soul were shut closer and 
closer, till at last he flung aside angrily the cease- 
less memories and looked back no more—save 


once, 

He gave Christine her flowers that night, 
and took the soft hand while he offered them, 
and kept ib in his; and ite touch did not stir 
him, save with a reckless triumph as he felt it 
tremble. 

He made her promise him as mauy dances as 
be pleased, and threw himself Into the ty 
with a vivacity he had never surpassed, hat 
did is matter If he hated the dance mudle, and 
the beat of the feet on the floor throbbed on 
heart and brain like blows } 

Tb waa a warm night, dark but fine, No moon- 
light or starlight fell on the wide stone terrace ; 
but only the gleam from the light within. Ali 
through the evening this terrace was the prome- 
nade for the guests, and they paseed from light 
into shadow and back again, chatting and 
laughing, and glancing over the dark gardens 
below. 

A waltz was jast over, the band had ceased, 
and the dancers streamed forth Into the air, 
Delmar led Christine towards the windows, 

“ Will you come out if I fetch your wrap!” 
he asked her, pausing. 

“ 1 but fe isn’ cold, Mr. Delmar—don't 

t.” 
**You know I love to have my own way—and 





to take care of you,” said Delmar, einking his 
ne the last words. ‘' Will yon walt for me 

ere ” 

She nodded, rather amused at his persistence, 
and not at all . Nor was she displeaeed 
when the wrap was carefully pub about her, and 
she was sauntering by Delmar’s side under the 


It was a still, hushed night—oppreseing him, 
only subduing her, She did not want ng talk, 
so when he paused near a balustrade, she was 
othe quiet too, aud stand beside him and 

ream. 

Aud this was the moment when Albert Delmar 
looked back for the last time. He stood silent, 
with hie arms folded on his breast, motionless, 
unyieldiog, simply gathering physical strength. 
Bat presently he gave a start, half shuddered 
and made a step backwards, growing white. 

The heavy alr bad not stirred, the light 
laughter still sounded around His soul 
for one blessed moment was full of a great soft- 
ness ; he quailed at the wrong he would do. 

He heard no voice, he ssw no sign, but he felt 
like a child again, held to his mother’s heart. 
Just one moment of Heaven, just one last yearn- 
Ing for all he was leaving, and the old earth-love 
awept over him sgain and held him down.-. 

He lifted himeelf, glanced round hastily ; there 
were others approaching, and he bent down to 
the girl st his side, with his hand on hers. 

'* Christine "—his volee waz quivering, almost 
hoarse—"'I cannot, I wil! not leave you without 
—until—one word only before we are not alone, 
or”’—~as his eyes fell on his flowers she held— 
** one of those flowers—the one you love best.” 

What wonder if she misread his agitation, If 
she mistook him? The colour came slowly into 
her face, to her very brow, but the sweetest light 
was in the beautifal grey eyes she lifted to hfs, 

* Christine!” Delmar whispered, pressing her 
hand closer, *' will you give me the flower!” 

She drew her hand from his gently, took from 
her bouquet a single; half-blown red rose, all in 
a measured way, as if she feared to lose her 
control, and held {t towards him half shyly, with 
a quick upward look that could not meet his for 
& second. 


He took the flower, kissed ft, and then the 
band that had given {t; this would be neither 
time nor place for raptargs, for others had come 
up, were passing and re-passing. The thing was 
done, and he drew a long shuddering, br 

Christine felt then no want in his words or 
manner ; if she ever did ft was afterwards, in 
dark days when she remembered he had asked 
for love but nob avowed it. Besides, she was too 
bewildered, too full of the one great joy, to 
notice anything else—she miseed nothing, She 
was ready to go when he sald they must, yet she 
would fain have lin ; the colemn night was 
better to her just then than the fisshing lights 
and gatichness of the ball-room. She asked 
presently if he had heard that cry a long way 

ff. 


“ No—what cry ?”” 

“Ag if someone was shouting to another—it 
was nothing more, only it came so suddenly I 
thought it made you start.” 

“T heard nothing ; I did not know you saw 
me. It was a stupid thought of mine, I suppose, 
or "with a faint smile—" I daresay I was afraid, 
Christine.” 

Her eyes went to the red rose—his now—once 
hers, and she stopped him impulsively at the 
threshold of the ball-room. 

‘You will always keep that!” she sald, very 


* What, the rose!" He, too, looked down at 
it—he could have crushed it beneath his feet; 
but he put ft within his breast. ./ 

“Can you ask it?" he whispered, bending his 
head to hers as they passed into the house. 

He never relaxed all the rest of the evening ; 
he threw thought behind him ; nor was this night 
sleepless like the others had beep. The strain of 
struggle was over, and {t had left him exhausted 
—he never knew till then how great the struggle 
had been, But he woke to the new day with a 


per dread, 
e told Tom, as they strolled In the garden 


au 
before breakfast, smoking the matutinal cigar— 





A 
ee 


or rather Tom did; Delmar was not much of » 
smoker, Tom was delighted. 

** Lucky fellow |" said he—" the truest, bec 
girl in exlistence—the sort of girl that woul3 
clipg to a man she loved through all manner of 
evil. Iam glad it’s you, old fellow—! alway: 
~ you cculd make some woman supremely 

sappy.” 

“ That’s not the character I should ever hays 
given myself,” said Delmar ; “and I don’t think 
anyone but you ever did, she comes—ty 
fetch us in, I suppose.” 

Christine received Tom's congratulations ip 
her own way, a little tinged with shyness, bu 
that only lent additional Tom rushed of, 
in obedience, he said, to Imperative window-tap 
from his wife, but in reality te enjoy tha pleasure 
of telling her the news, and the other two fol. 
lowed more slowly, 

Christine felt rather strange all that dey, and 
not a little restless for that very reaszon. A month 
ago she had been almost fresh from her German 
school, not thinking much of the future, ready 
to take each day as ib came, giving all of her 
heart not claimed by her brother to her muasle 
and studies,~ Aud now. her whole life wa 
widened and full, fixed irrevocably, And what 
would Pelham sey? That question had to be 
answered. He must know, of course. Bat 
Delmar a <a and Christine did not like 
to 

Kate had begged Albers for more time, and 
so Christine did not herself about future 
arrangements just yet, was very heppy, and 

uite content to leave things as they were, 

rv waa nob a demonstrative lover ; but 

Christine, unlike her sister-in-law, could believe 
{n affection without a constant show of it. 

Ee ae ears ton 
she showed p feeling very & signe, 
living always in a certain represafon ; but Delmar 
was certainly no laggard, for a few days after the 
Squire's party he joined Christine as she stood 
by the drawing-room window, and seked her 
where was her brother now. 

“Tam not quite eure,” she said; “I thiok-ip 
Normandy.” 

“ Shall I write to him, Christine, or would you 
rather do it yourself?” ’ 

“Oh, may 1!" she asked, with an eagerness 
which showed=a long suppressed wish. "1 
suppose you ought to; but I should like to do 
it 3” 

*'Then there is no more to be said on that 
head,” said Delmar, with-an {ofinite relief she 
never guessed, ‘' you write, theo, at 
once? I should like to know what he says before 
I oad 

* Pel will like anything that makes me happy,” 
said the girl, smiling, “ When you know him 
more you will find out how good he is ; but I'll go 
and write at once,” 

** Stay, Christine, an instant; there is some 
thing else I wanted to aay.” 

She stopped, and stood wafting, allently. His 
hand was still resting on her shoulder, as he hae 
eran ta movement, He looked 

va, pre- i" 

Vis asyaies the matter?” she sald, 


He shock off his momentary gloom with + 
laugh. 

“No~-no, novhing—only I am. afrald—you 
look surprised. J will tell you. First answer 
me @ question, What were you going to de 
with ‘yourself if I had never come on the \ 
scene?” 

She began to see his drift now, but she,sn- 
swered without a change,— 

“Tt ja settled I am to. go to Pelham snd 
Maddie.” = 
He moved his hand quickly, then, angry wi 
himself for the involantary movement, pu it 
her shoulder again. Perhsps that name very 

him to take his final step. : 

* Is settled ! was, you mean,” he enld, with » 
bright, mischievous smile, ‘‘ He may come eon 
no one knows when, and he—he is not alone, * 
I am, Obristine. Won't you come to ™ 

¢* 


* Oh, no!” she sald, involuntarily. 
6 J know {tis soon, and perhaps I have no righ 
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to ssk it,” sald Deimar, now speaking earnestly, 
and with irresistible gentleness ; “but don’s 
refuse it until at least you ask Mrs, Lonsdale’s 
advice. I will consent to-place myself in her 
hands, Itisone thing to go back to a lonely 
home and know it will be lonely no. lorger, and 
another. to be uncertain how many months I must 
wait, Your brother le married, and you hardly 
koow hisc—” he hesitated for a second—* his 
wife. Ib will not be quite the same as if you and 


he were together. 

“ Shouldn’t I be just as happy?” eaid the girl. 
“His marriage would make no change in Pelham; 
bot Maddie—I don’t know—I have bad some 
doubts about her. I used to look forward so to 
belog at home with Pel when school was over ; 
but now [ have sometinesa little—no, ib is not 
dread, nothing so strong—but a sort of nervous 
feeling about Maddie.” “ 

“You saw her fn London,” eald Delmar, in 
a lower volce, putting his arm round the girl, 
so that he made her lean against him, and she 
ob readily see his face; ‘did not you 


“That's what Kate sald when I told her about 
Maddle, She is very pretty—the moat witching 
little thiog”’~-ah, why did she torture him | who 
kaew that so well ashe/—"but I fancy she 
would be jealous of me——-” 

“No—no—you must wrong her,” broke from 
him uncontrollably, 

* Perhaps I do,” sald Christine, humbly—she 
had never forgiven herself for her doubts of 
her little sister, and took bis hurried exclamation 
ace "I have tried not to feel it, and I 
ean’ iT 

“Poor Maddie!” aaf@ Delmar, pityingly. “Is 
n0 one her friend ¢”” 

“Why, Pel of course—she doesn’t want a 
better one) does she} He sees no fault fn ber.” 

" Happy fellow.t.”..eaid- Albert, sarcasti 


: 


“I think he fs,” she sald, gravely ; weak I 


must find out one day she is only human, he 
may as well enjoy his present faith.” 

“Do you think such deception is ever a bless- 

then } I thought you loved truth above all 
ear always to see clearly even’ if the sight 

you.” = 

The bitterness In his volee “he could not 
help made her turn her head so that she could 
eee his face. He laughed the nex) minute and 
Cosas Guhidina, 1 nob 

am 

you looking me 


to have 


always a mistake ; if Mr, Clifford consented 
there could-be no difficulty. = 

‘It Pel does. not mind it, then," said Chris- 
tine, “and would come home.” 

“And if he does mind!” asked Delmar, as 
friniaeesmirrdatae 

$ tle, 2 way, 

yn. rather wait,” gen - y 7 
'." Yes—~of. course, Bat if he objects to me, 
Carletine—It is possible, and hy» not know 
yet mhat-be will think.” 

. Do you mean what should I do?” v 
. “ Yee~—would he bent down lower. to 


her, the blue eyes and keen, his tone-and 
manner hurried—* you be strong or give 
ber 2 atrongrnet merely to ‘yours 

t to fulfil it?” 


“-"T <coulda"t="go against Pelhpm,” 

Chrlstine, andlat the fises words Deeegat 
“No—but-you would break a _ 

Utara perpen man's bears,” he eald 


“es + 
FS 





Christine was not like Maddie, Maddie would 
have cried—Caristine stood still, with o half. 
indignant fiush crimsoning her cheek, but euch 
sorrowful, wondering eyes. She wae half-haughty, 
half-perplexed, wholly grieved, She had never 
before seen this phase in him, and she did not 
know Its caures. 

** Bat you have not heard me,” she asid, ina 

stately way—'t and—and,” the girlish voice 
shook a little, “I did not think you would doubt 
me 80 readily.” 
Delmar made a step forward, drawing her to 
him sgain. Maddie's tears had always softened 
him, butin his heart of hearte this girl's dig- 
nity, barely sustained as it was, appealed to him 
more deeply. His own high spirit was so in 
sympathy with ft, 

Chrieting stood quite paseive within his arm; 
she felt wounded > pete, but at bis eoft “ For- 
give,” she had been less than woman if she had 
not ylelded, She looked up to him with a emile 
that bad never shone from Maddie's brown eyes 
and yet he would have given his life that the 
brown eyes and not the grey had granted him 


“TI meant,” whispered the gir), “that I could 
not defy Pelham ; but not even he could make 
me take back what I gave you.” 

And Delmar, stooping, kissed the clear fore- 
head ; but he did not believe her. 


OHAPTER Xf, 


Not in a village, but in Rouen did Christine’s 
letter reach her brother. He and Maddie had 
arrived the night before at their hotel and were 
seated at a late breakfast in a private sitting-room 
the following morning. Maddie was attired in a 
morning robe, and looked as fresh and pretty as 
in her maiden days, with nots shadow In her 
——< cloud on her smooth brow, Whether 

’s prophetic fears would ever be verl- 
fied, that period was not near as yet. The bride 
was in all the enjoyment of honeymoon privi- 
leges, and the husband as adoring as the lover, 

“We are pretty tra sald = Cilfford, 
a my word! “It’s your fault, Maddie— 


wally late,” 

“Well, I am nob ob to be early;” said 
Maddie, contentedly, as she sipped her coffee ; ‘' I 
never was an early bird. I hops we are going to 
get out of this m old eity soon, Pelham.” 

" My dearest ! there fe all the cathedral 
to be seen, and old streets and houses,” 

“ A dull country town,” said she, pouting. “I 
like a lively place—-something to look at.” 

* And someone to look at you,eh 1 And shops 
to waste money fv,” said Pelham, laughing—her 
little airs amured him in these carly days, when 
the thing was a novelty, like a child’s beautiful 


Ses pete am afraid you are not artistic; 
ear, : ’ 
‘Tem fond of pictures,” said Maddie, in- 


dignantly “guntie and I always went up to the 


“OF nice things there,” said 
Pelham, of his sister’s opinion of the 
Academy. «‘‘ You should have Christine hero 


she'd epend the whole day in the’ cathedral, aud 
only be unhappy when it was bedtime.” ’ 
“She ts coming to live with us, isn’t she?” 


Maddie. 
“ Yee—dear Christine!” ssid Clifford; who 
would not have given up his sister even for his 
wife ; “ we shall be the ha trio in the three 


ome. You and will get on capl- | 


tally, I think, »You'cannot tell—we saw wo little 
of her in London.” ' 
“E-am sure Ivahall like her;” said 





** Oh, a lob—dear child!” said Olifford, tearing 
open the envelope, 

His coffee grew cold while he ran his eye down 
the pege. Maddie went on with her breakfast 
leisurely, till a sudden exclamation from her hus- 
band startled her. 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Pelham, pushing 
back his chair violently. 

Maddie stared at him, too astonished to re- 
rooustrate, 

“Of all people on this wide earth!” said 
Clifford, laying the letter before him, and press- 
ing his hand over his eyes, 

‘Bat what's the matter!” asked Maddie, 
growing frightened ; "is she fll—~or-——-” 

"No—no—she is exquisitely happy—I can 
see it in every line, though she speaks so little of 
hereelf in that way. Bud to lose her-~and to 
hi w 


** What!” cried Maddie, merrily ; “has she 
fallen in love—is she engaged—-Christine who 
never had any lovers and never wished for them 
Why, whom has she seen at the Lonadales to have 
done it all so quickly?’ 

“Whot” said Pelham, angrily ; ‘ why, that 
fellow, Albert Delmar,” 

**Whot” said Maddie, 
laughter leaving her face. 

“To trust her to him,” sald Clifford, not 
heeding the question, rieing abruptly, and pacing 
the room; ‘my beautiful dariing! What 
infernal arta has he used to meke her love him 
like this? He is not so much hurt, after all, if 
in less than two months he can think about 
anyone else, Fickle as water! And will he be 
leas fickle to her? I wish he had been under the 
sea before he saw ber! if she bad only written 
about him I would have told her to leave the 
Lonsdales, But, then, whe could have dreamt of 
this?” 

**Oh,” sald Maddie, toseing her head, '' what 
else was there to do in » country house? I 
thought he was angry when he sent back all my 
letters without a line. Bat he is easily consoled. 
It doesn’t matter to me, of course, I have hada 
very happy escape—but I am surprised,” 

And angry, too, if the red spots in her cheeks 
and the gleam in her eyes were to be trusted, 
She was not the woman to see quietly her image 
supplanted. She would have been much happier 
if she conld think Albert had hated all woman- 
kind for her sake. 

“Surprieed |" repeated Clifford, and he sat 
down by her—‘‘I am not. I never believed in 
him, and I was right. We did not wrong him 
ao very much, after all. J am glad I took you 
out of bis hands, darling.” ° 

Maddie emiled at hie caress, but she was not 
mollified ; she had made a mistake, but it was 
not very palatable to think that Albert had. To 
forget her in six weeks—not to break his heart at 
all—and to be as hsppy In somebody else’s love 
as he had sald he was in hers! Ib was Chris. 
tine’s fault, of course—those reserved people 
were always aly ; and she liked flirting as well as 
anyone-——and Albert had been so wretched that 
he had been led on without knowing it, But 
she dared not say thie to Pelham, 

“ What is to be done, Maddie?” asked Pelham, 
after a pause. 

“T don’t know, I'm sure.” 

“Tb will be so awkward—how could one 
possibly go to the wedding-—-and I always pro- 


sharply, all the 


tolseed myself to give Christine away! What 
will she sey if I don't?” 

Maddie was obstinately sflent. 

“And yet how can I refuse? How can I 


refuse Christine anything? What could I say—- 
what’ reason’ give? There is nothing in the 
world against him,” Clifford went on, In per- 
plexity. ~“ He has been perfectly straightforward, 
too—-would have written himself, only she pre- 
ferred to -write. And then—then—I have 
wronged him, and I can’t stand in his way 
in. 


" Te {ban ergagement, then!” sald Maddie, 
ieily. *' You have left me in the dark.” 

“* An engagement—yes, Worse, too—-he wants 
the marriage next month, She has not promised 


that—she aske what I think; and if I can’t 


} come over, she will wait.” 


“If they marry at all they had better do it 
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at oncs,” said Maddie. “Of course, you can’t 
ip can’t break up our wedding tour for 
t. > 

Hitherto Clifford had been so absorbed in 
thinking of his sister, that he had hardly noticed 
how Maddie received the news of her lover's 
defection. Now he caught the pique fu her tone, 
and it did not please him. 

“I should certainly go if it were anyone else 
but Delmar,” he said, with a touch of baughti- 
nese-—“as it is, I suppose the thing must go on. 
I can’t tell her the true reason ; and if I could 
she would not allow It as a just objection—nor 
would it be. Perhaps I am needlessly afraid. 
I don’t think he cared for you so much, my 
Maddie, and it is best as it is. He will be very 
nie} Christine.” 

"Tam sure I hope so,” with pursed-up Hips. 
Then, seeing the cloud on his brow, she pasta 
“You men are fickle creatures, Pelham,” 
she sald, ignoring the fact that at least Albert 
had done no worse than she. And it flashed 
across Clifford that she could nop accuse him 
-—the first time even in thought he had flung 
back her falsevess at her. ith an instant 
self reproach he turned to the girl, kisalng her 
fondly,— 

“ Well, my darling, shall I tell Christine to be 
happy, as we are} can be little sting left 
to Delmar {f be can ask my sister from me, so In 
time we may all forget what is past. He must 
love Christine at last, supposing he does not 
now. No one could be with her and not love 


‘her. But I think he does—I think he made a 
mistake, don’t you, Maddie?” 


Maddife’s self-love would not let her agree to 
that ; besides, she had sufficiently gauged Albert 
to have the opinion that he was not likely to 
have been deceiving himself, She had eeen more 
of his Inner self than Pelham had. No; he had 
rushed into thie marriage because he was miser- 
able, and Christine had led him on, 

“TI don’t know,” she sald, looking down; “if 
he thinks he can be happy, Iam sure we ought 
not to go against him. I dare say it will be 
all ee I wonder ff he has told her about 
me 


“No, I think not, I am aure not,” eald Pel- 
ham, growing pale; “she implies in her letter 
something that makes me think he hasn’t. Be- 
vides, I think he would be too proud, PatIam 
bitterly grieved not to be there.” 

He wrote to Christine that day, giving hi« full 
consent, heartily wishing her happiness, with not 
the hint of a doubt—he was so fearfal of her 
finding out what he had done, In other elrenm- 
stances he would have begged her to wait a little 
~—have told her honestly he had never thought 
Delmar a man he would like his sister to marry. 
Now he was silent, though his views were un- 
—- ; but he persuaded himself all would be 
we 

He sald she had better consent to whatever 
Delmar wished. His return was uncertain, and 
Maddie did not seem to desire to shorten their 
honeymoon. He expressed his sorrow at this, 
adding that he would send instructions to hie 
lawyers, as her portion was, by her father’s will, 
to become absolutely hers on ber marriage or 
majority. 

Christine received this letter the day before 
Delmar was to leave, and, after reading it, she 
sald not a word; but Kate saw that her eyes, 
as she folded it up, were full of tears-—-so rare 
with her, that Kate began to tremble. 

In truth, Christine was bitterly dicappointed, 
Nothing but her brother's distinctly expressed 
wish that she should not delay her marriage 
would have induced her to allow it, 

She gave the letter to Delmar with the one 
remark,— 

“YT can} understand him. Why can’t he 
come 1” 

He read the letter throvgh slowly, with an 
inward seornfal trinmph. Why could he not 
come?! He dared not. But he said to Christine 
she should do as she wished, only-—— 

“*T know," she said, ‘he wants me to do as 
you like ; but it ien’t kind of Maddie, or am I 
selfish }” 

“T shall be jealous if you pit Pelham against 





me,” sald Delmar, jestingly. ‘Then it a settled 
as he says 1” 

“ Yes,” sald Christine, 

He went back to Danewood, leaving Kate In 
her glory ; for quiet as Christine had asked that 
the wedding 


Mre. Lonsdale’s hands, 


that page of his 

keep it open, Ay, though the next 
with a girl’s sofo fingers clinging to his 
repeated the vow that is so ay 
easy to break ; and there was no fn his heart, 
ae to give back as be 


And when he knelt for the blessing on this 
unblessed marriage, he thought little of the 
words that were attered or what they meant; 
the golden head was bent only In mechanical 
reverence—he thought bat of Maddie and the 
man who had robbed her from him. Storm and 
unrest and wild passion, these were strange offer- 
ings to make at the alter, Trust and ‘lové, and 
holiest parpose—those were the gifts the woman 


brought, 
(To be continued.) 








For twenty years a floating hospital ‘has 
regularly carried out from New York each morn- 
ing a load of infants to breathe the pure alr which 
it is difficult for them to obtain In the tenements 
in which they dwell. On this ship are a few <ots 
aud bede for “‘ cases”: too ill to sit outside, but 
the great mass of the patiente sit or play on deck, 
breathing fresh afr and enjoying sea-breezes, 
Then feeding-time comes round, and both the 
children and the mothers—for no fnfants come 
without their mothers—get for once a meal. 
Bathing Is another great feature of trips, 
and on the lower deck of the floating bospital 
baths of various sorts, are supplied ; so that the 
little .ones return after iheir outing with clean 
skins and full stomachs, with bodies revived by 
the sea-alr, and minds refreshed by new eights 
which they will not readily forget 

Av authority on road.construction saye that 
the Romans made their main roads to last for 
ever, They were composed of silicious and cal- 
careous materials, and were far superior to the 
highest type of modern work. The large roads 
avereged four to four and three-quarter metres, 
the smaller ones three to three and one-half 
metres, In mountainous regions the road was 
narrowed down to a single carriageway, one and 
three-quarter metres, The sidewalks were large 
near the cities, but reduced to six-tenths of a 
metre in the outer districts. were built of 
eut stone, at least on the er, Ab every 
twelve paces mounting stones were placed, and 
at every one thousand paces milestones, Some 
of the best roads were paved with marble. The 
minor or secondary roads were not s° carefally 
made, though of a solidity with which few modern 
roads can compare. A ditch was dug to the solid 
earth, which was stamped, rolled, or staked ; then 
on a floor of sand ten or fifteen centimetres thick 
a layer of mortar.was spread. This formed the 
basis of the four courses which constituted the 
road. The first was a course of several layers of 
flat stones, bound by hard cement or clay. This 
layer was usually thirty centimetres thick, and 
twice thab ia bad lands, Oa this came a concrete 
of pebbles, stones and broken bricks, strong] 
rammed with iron-sheathed rammers, The ordi- 
nary thickness of this layer was twenty-five centt- 
metres. In the absence of mortar, loam was 
used, Superimposed on this was a layer of thirty 
to fifty centimetres of gravel or coarse sand care- 
fully rolled. The top layer, or crust, was convex, 
and ran to a thickness of twenty to thirty centi- 
metres or more, It was made differently, accord- 
jug to the materfals ab hand, It was elther paved 
with cut stone or laid with pebble and granite or 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY, 


Among those taking part in our 


FREE CASH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE WHATEVER. 


1st PRIZE £50, and PRIZE £25. | 
3rd PRIZE £15, 4th PRIZE £10. | 


These money Prizes will be gentrinely given away 9 > 

advertisement, among the Competitors who can Tre 
arrange the following 22 letters to represent the name 
of four well-known wild mnimals, selected by us, Vi2:— 


NIOL GERIT EPTNAHEL ABREZ,. 


Send in your solutions at once, upon receipt of which 
we will inform you if correct, poe give you full details 
of the Competition, with conditions, and date of closing. 
lf you cannot solve all four names, do as many 4 7 
can, as there are four prizes to compete for, No solution 
can be received after 19th April, 1899, Adaress i 
“Ci Manager,’’ 214, Hornsey Road, 
LONDON, 
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FACETLZ. 


Louise: “ Love fs like sea-sickness, they say.” 
Leon: “Yes; when one has {6 other people 
laogh.” 

Sus: “You never see my husband laugh at 
his own jokes.” He: “No ; but you can’t blame 
him for that,” 

Jores: I wish I knew how to acb when I 
meet a baby. I always feel like afool’' Wills: 
" All you have to do is to act the way you feel.” 

Baiwert: “ Th’ always gits oop whin 
a lady comes In th’ room.” Pa : “He's too 
enephiclous ! I niver saw wan yit thot would bit 
yez wholle sittin’ down.” 

Sus: ‘Do you remember that thirty years 
ago you proposed to me and that I you?” 
He: “Oh, yes! That's one of the most trens- 
ured recollectious of my youth.” 

Hoax: “How are you getting along ix your 
woolng of Misg Goldrox?” Joax: “ Well, she 
wrote me two letters to-day. .“ You don’t say 
sot” Yes, they were ‘n’ and 'o’.” 

A LitTce girl was altting at a table opposite a 
gentleman with a waxed moustache, After gaz- 
ing at him for several moments, she exclaimed : 
" My kitty bas smellers too !” 

Hyruen: “Rather a thankless task, isn’t 10, 
writing poetry for the papers?’ Rbymer: 
“ Thankless! No, indeed ; thanks are about the 
only return I get,” 

Customer: “Here, walter, bring me some 
water to put in my wine. I always like my wine 
watered.” Walter : “ Ob, then, sir, you won't want 
any. Iputplenty in before bringing it to you, 
gir,” 


Erne: “ Why, what's the matter, Gertrude!” 
Gertrude: “Oh, nothing. Only Jack and I bad 
a quarrel the other day, and I wrote and told him 
never to dare to speak or write to me again, and 
the wretch hasn't even had the decency to ansewer/ 
my letter.” ! 

"Movwig,” sald a mother to her naughty three- 
year-old daughter, “what is the reason you and 
little brother Harry can’t get along without 
quarreling?” “I don't know,” was the’ reply, 
‘unless it’s because I take after you rer 4 Harry 
takes after paps.” 

A .ivrLe girl was not feellog well, and her 
parents suggested she might be about to have 
chicken-pox, then prevalent. She weat to bed 
laughing at the idea, but early nex’ morning went 
into her parents’ room looking very serious, and 
sald: * Yeu, I fa chicken-pox, papa; I found a 


" feather tn the bed.” 


Youne Dany (ond yeshtiog) Pre 1 
matter, Captain Quarterdeck!” Captain : " The 
fact ls, my dear young indy, we've broken our 
rudder,” Young Lady: “I wouldn’t worry 
about that, The rudder {s mostly under water 
anyhow, you know, and {t isn’t likely people will 
notice {,” 

Se had been chiding him, and began her 
peroration by eaylng: ‘‘ As far back as I can 
remember, you--—” “Oh, hold on!” he inter- 
rupted ; “let’s atick to the nineteenth century, 
anyway.” The lawyers are now trying to geb 
the tronble patched up without carrying {t into 
the courts, 

GroceR (to boy): ‘What are you doing, 
James ?”’~ James: ** Putting sand in the sugar.” 
Grocer: “ Well, that won't do, You musb put 
the sugar ia the sand, and then if a customer 
asks if we put sand in our sugar you can truth- 
fully say nos You will find, James, as you 
acquire more business experience, that in the 
lopg run truth always pays.” 

Ske: There ise great deal of unfairness in 
this world, Women are barred out of society for 
things that men moay do with impunity.’ He: 

Toat may be true ; bud, om the other hand 


Rh wasnagy nem gg said the old gentleman to | Lapy gpg “em rth : 5 Why did 
the new son-in-law, “that you are aware the you leave your lesb place?” ousemald : 
cheque for £1,000 I put among your wedding |“ Becaure the master kiseed me, mum.” Lady 

presents was merely for effect!” "Oh, yes, sir,” “ And you didn’slikeit, eh §” Housemaid :" Ob, 
reeponded the cheerful Henry, “and the effect I didn’t miad {t, mum, but the mistress did'nt 
wae raarvellous, The bank cashed {t this , like it,” 

us, ) cas 

morning without a word.” | AT asupper party the conversation turned or 

** Ron back to the hotel and see ff I left my | talking shop. Someonedeclared that an actor or 
watch In my room, Here's half-a crown if | musician was never hsppy unless allowed to talk 
you're back before the train starts.” The | shop by the hour, and then ft was pointed out 
intelligent messenger was off like a shot. He | that doctors and barristers were jast es bad. 
was back just as the train was pulling out. ‘Yea; philosophers talk Schopeahauer, ladies 
Pt enka ae cried ; Kary left x there ; I saw shopplo ts i | echoppen, musicians Chopin, 

Bi) mme my -erown |” | and actors shop.” 

THs militiamen was undergoing an examin- Numper Four: “Johnny, which does your 
ation for » non-commissioned officer. “ What do | sister love the best—Mr, Hankinson or Mr. 
army regulations make the firet requisite in order | Spoonamore}” Johnny : “ Well, Mr. Hankinson 
that = man may be buried with military | talks sweet to ber, and Mr. Spoonamore, he 
honours?” was the question fired at him. | always brings her chocolate. ag likes hina My 

Death,” he promptly responded. Aod after | heap the best. Bat she’s a-goln to marry Mr. 
Pw reflection,the examining committee held | Peduncle. He takew her to the theatre in a 

was right. | kerridge.”” 

ney Sw Satarday I was looking on ata re ie or ViLLacE oes gr 
moat tween village teams in the North of | class): “ Now, my boy, what is an island!” 
Scotland, and heard the following between an old | Pupil (dejectedly) : “ I dunno, afr.” Inspector : 
lady and her son, Old Lady: “I canna | “ Well, for instances, could I ride from here to 
un’eretan’ that fitba’ ava.” Her son explained | France?” Pupil (orightening up): ‘‘ Noa, sir, 
about the opposing teams trying to kick the bail that yer couldn’t ; for feyther saw yer on hoas 
through the gonle, Old Lady: “Weel! the back t’other day. an’ sed as how he'd ley & 
stupid gowke, that widna be fl] tae dae, if they | shilling yer couldn't roide a mile without a- 
wid baud oot o’ ane anither’s road.” | wobbling off.” 





IF YOU ARE NOT USING 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 


CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 


Chafed Skin, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
Colds, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 
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“ Ax supplied to Her imperial or ge the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
g BIS Hachine does work which will bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no complication'!| ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbius. No 
trouble. No No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. 1t works fine or coarse materials equally az 
well. Sent Carriage Paid for 46, 6d.; two for $s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
1s. packot. Witte for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
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SOCIETY. 


Tax Queen Intends to spend five or slx weeks 
at Oimiez, and on her return will reside at Windsor 
Castle for some time, and will, according to 
present arrangements, come to town and stay for 
some days at Buckingham Palace. 

New varieties In bouquets are constantly being 
brought out by fashionable florists who desire to 
secure the pa of those who are on the 
look-out for pretty and graceful ideas, The 
shower bouquet, however, holds Its own strongly 
sgainst all new-comers. ‘There is a tendency 
towards making al! posies smaller. 


Tus Dakeand Duchess of York are to be the 
quests of the Lord Lieutenantand Lady Cadogan 
di the second week in April at the Vice- 
regal , Phoaix Park, Dablin, and they will 
probably attend Panchestown Races on the 11th 
present at the annual 
abow of the Royal Soclety in Ireland, which is to 
be held at Bail’s Bridge on April 18th, 


Tue matter of succession to the Duchy of 
Coburg is not settled, nor fs it likely to be until 
the return of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught. Prince Arthur is quite an English iad 
da all his ideas and tastes and Is most enthu- 
slastic about the English army. He has entered 
upon his seventeenth year, so that his own wishes 
ave likely to have great weight in avy decision 
arrived at. 


Tue King of Denmark, who continues in 
fairly good health, intends to stay at Copen- 
hagen until the beginning of May, when he will 
go to Wiesbaden for a month, after whith his 

jesty is to he 
Duchess of Cumberland at their seat on the 
Traun See ; and towards the end of June he will 
eome to London on a brief visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 


Tse Princess of Wales will probably remain 
quietly {n Norfolk the greater part of the 
season, Ramour says that the Cromer district 
will again be favoured with Royal visitors, as the 
air of that coast soéxactly sults Princess Victoria, 
and it is not altogether impossible, therefore, 
that a house may be taken at which the Princess 
and her daughters will stay during the spring 
and early summer. 


Opgra cloake are all made very long just now—a 
very sensible fashion, for ib keeps the dress free 
from dust or dirt so easily encountered in getting 
qn or out of a carr ; and to those who are 
obliged to go in cabs these long cloaks are quite 
fuvaluable, as many o handsome dress has been 
ralned by the wheel of a hansom, or by the blue 

lush cushion of a four-wheeler, which has 
e damp with: the rain of by the wet 
@lothes of some former passenger. 


Tax Qaeen will probably attend one of the 
May Drawing Kooms, in order that she may 
xeceive the Corps Diplomatique, but ib fs un- 
«ertain whether Her Majesty will be present at 
the first or. at the second of them. Ib is possible, 
moreover, that the Queen may ultimately decide 
to hold a Diplomatic and Official. Court. at 
Buckingham Palace early in May, in which case 
there would be no necesslhy for Her Majesty 
being present at a Drawing Room. 


Tre Princess of. Wales is going for « cruise in 
the Mediterranean in the Royal yacht Osborne, 
and will be away from England until the middle 
of May, and perhaps longer, The Princess, who 
has been residing at Sandringham for several 
months, will travel direct from London to Genoa, 
where she is to join the Osborne, which will 
visit Naples, Palermo, and Corfu before golog to 
Athens, where Her. Royal Highness fa to stay 
for some time with King and Queen of the 
Hellenes. ‘The Princess of Wales will be accom- 
panied by Privcess Victoria and Princess Charles 
of Denmark, The cruise of the Osborne will pro- 
bably terminate at Venica, the Princess intending 
to return home through Germany in order that 
she may pay 6 visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland at their seat on the Traun See, fo 
Upper Austria, 











y a short visit to the Dake aud |~ 





STATISTICS. 





Somx of the stars move with a velocity of 
fifty miles a second, 

Azovt 1,500,000 persons are employed in the 
coal-naines of the world. 

Tux incessant. traffic across London Bridge 
reduces to powder about twenty-five cubic 
yards of granite every year. 

Irv fs calenlated that the yearly production 
of paper in the world is 3,000,000 000 pounds 

hb, and this emanates from 2,591 mills, 





GEMS. 


We live in an age of fact, not fiction ; for 
every effec is assigned some simple and natural 
cause. 

Beavrirvt is young enthusiasm ; keep ft to 
the end, and be more and more correct in 
fixing on the object of it. 

An ounce of essence ia worth a gallon of 
fluid. A whe saw may be more valuable than 
a whole book, and a plain truth is better than 
an argument, 

Lancx views, high hopes, and unselfish aims 
diesipate a whole army of petty triale, annoy- 
ances and [rritations, and even greatly reduce 
real anxieties and solicltude, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Kypneys A ia Zincara~Ingredients: Two 
sheep's kidneys, mushrooms, ‘parsley, herbs, and 
cold potatoes. Out the kidneys into four 
pleces, flour them well, and place in a stew- 
pan, with good gravy, peeled and cut 
in pleces, snd slices of cold potatoes, the herbs 
and parsley chopped fine, and s ttle Wor- 
cester sauce. Brown the whole very carefully 
in the oven, and eerve hot, 

Ports or Panssirs—One pound of parsnips, 
one ounce of butter or dripping, one sliced onion, 
one quart of stock, or one pint of milk and one 

int of water, Wash, scrape, aod remove any 

lack specks from the parenips. Out them in 


thin slices, Molt the butterin acleanpan, Put 


in the paranips and sliced onion, Stir for about 
five minutes, Then add the stock or milk-and- 
water. Simmer till the vegetables are quite soft. 
Then rab them through a wire sieve. Re-boll 
and geason. If too thick, thin down with a litile 
milk. Serve with toast cut In dice. 

Sruvet Caxs.—Half a pound of butter, three- 
quarters of « pound of flour, half a pound of 
currants, half a pound of peel, quarter of a pound 
of almonds, six ounces of castor sugar, querter of 
an ounce of mixed spicés, one orange rind, one 
lemon rind, three eggs, half a wineglass of 
brandy, or home-made wine, and a little saffron. 
Beat the butter and sugar'vill quite soft and 
creamy. Beat in, one by ons, the eggs. Add the 
flour lightly. Have ready.the currants cleaned 
and staiked, the peel chopped, andthe almonds 
shelled and shreddéd, and the rinds of the lemon 
and orange greted,, Mix these ingredients 
together and add to the flour, &c, Now add 
spices and wine, aud colour carefully with a little 
saffron, -- Mix very thoroughly. Take up the 
lump of dough, Pat ib into a’greased cake tin, 
or a plain round sovfilé tin is best. : Tie over ita 
cloth which has been di in bolliog water and 
then floured. Pat the Into a 6 saucepan 
of fast boiling water and ‘boll for 
Then take it up, remove the cloth, take the cake 
out of the tin, work the edge of ‘the top up like 
srough wall Brush it over with beaten egg and 
place it on a greaeed baking-tin fn a slow oven. 
Bake slowly till it isa nice brown and has a hard 
crisp crust, Sprinkle with a little icing sugar 
and serve when cold. 


© hours. : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE latest torpedo net defence which is noy 
to be used on all British warships weighs 17} 
cwts,, and has 16 000 wire meshes, Each net 4 
25ft. wide and 28ft, deep. 

Hommurc preps in Minora, one of the Philip 
pines, are very pugnacious, Hundreds of then 
simultaneously attack a hunteman and <e jously 
{pjure him. 

WHEREVER @ profound cavity exists fn the bed 
of the ocean near hes earthquakes are 
frequent, being caused great pieces of the 
land alldtog off into the depths of the ves. 

Vioims and stringed instruments ae 
now made of al um by some of the }'rench 
artisans, They are said to possess a rich and 

tone, 


Grey seems to be coming to the fore a, 
favourite for evening gowns, as well aa delicate 
tint of moss-green and turquoise blue. The 
latter Ia a blue that brunette: can wear t 
advantage. 

Tus f of the two hemispheres tr 
entirely different in sha; The Arctic-bergs are 
irreguler in form, with lofty pinnacles and gli. 
tering domes, while the Antarctic bergs are flat. 
topped and solid- looking, 

A sTRANGE custom {fs followed by Mexico 
formers. They use oxen of one colour in the 
morning and another colour in the afternoon, 
They do not know why ; but they know |) must 
be the right thing to do, because their fore. 
fathers did It, 

JaPan has a breed of mice which are a puzzis 
to naturalists, At different periods of the day 
they whirl round and round for hours at a time, 
If « person should lift a mouse when ft fs whirl. 
Ing, the animal will resume fts whirling the 
moment it Is set down. 

Tue great majority of fishes can change their 
saean te on themselves tp bere pagrus 
It fs a ate’ peculiarity that it 
does not ond {ts colours with ite surroundings, 





and the uniform colour which it thus preserves ls — 


always darker than the normal colour of the 
other fishes of the same kind in the same waters 

Ix Germany, It fs sald, paper floors are well 
liked because, having no joints, they are more 
easily kept clean, they are poor conductors of heat 
and of sound, and they cost lees than hardwood 
floors, They are put down in the form of paste, 
whicb is smoothed with rollers, and, after ic hae 
hardened, painted of any desired colour ot 
pattern. 

Diamond {6 used to cut diamond, and with 
regard: to the first process of cutting, two 
diamonds are mounted on sticks or holders. Ths 
operator, taking one In each hand, uses an spgle 
of one gem to cut off or reduce the angles of the 
other, and In this way the natural angles of the 
stones are removed, the dust being caught up for 
subsequent use, 

Tae French Government intends to spend 
60,000 dollars In furnishing up the Palace of 
Versailles sufficiently to make it presentable for 
the great Exhibition of next year. Louis 
Philippe, who dedicated it “To all the glories of 
France,” spend more than 2,500,000 dollars upon 
restoring this fae! oneal pee to what it was 
before the Revolution, nearly as ‘much upon 
providing pictures and furniture. 

Tux Esquimaux count by their fiogers—one, 
two, three, four, five. Above five and up to ten 
they uve the seebnd hand ; thus, six fs * the first 
finger of the other hand.” Above ten, ‘hey 
employ the toes, Thirteen, for Instance, i 
“three toes upon the one fo ” and eighteen; 
“three toes 0 the second foot.” Twenty, 

describe *'s whole man.” They seldom g° 
farther than this, but théy can do so if necessary; 
for example, they express twenty-two by eaying, 
‘two on the second man ;" thirty-seven by “t¥e 
toes on the second man’s second foot ;” forty '* 
“the whole of the second man,” ' According # 
Dr. Nansen, they cannot, or do not, count 
beyond one hundred, which is " the whole of the 
fifth man.” 
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ROTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avan. —Apply to the Inland Revenue Office. 

Moiirm.-All the children are equally Hable. 

Morurr.—You can dispose of it as you please. 

BE. 0.—The baptismal certificate would suffice. 

Lirrts §7ran.—No hard and fast rule can be drawn. 

8. W.—They wight be able to tell you at the War 
Office. 

Oxanoe,—Willlam Prince of Orangs, was the son of 
Mary, daughter of Obaries I. 

Poor Joz—We cannot understand your meaning. 
Ropeat question more explicitly, 

A. D —A husband is not bound to pay debts con- 
tracted by his wife before marriage, 

SustionT.—Hinterland fs the land beyond, or, as you 
might «oy, farther inland from any potnt. : 

Marcrs ~Rome has been called the city of the seven 
hills because ite site covers seven eminences. 

@rtr-eprcatep.—“ None” is in the pees conse- 
queatly must be governed by a singular verb. 

EY. A—Your best course would be°to employs 
lawyer to negotiate some friendly arrangement. 


W.—Tae hich came to her after 1882 is 
4 3c eer wee ett, 


protected by 

Darroprn.—We Se ee Pada Ne sin. sa 
remeties for new articles when badly 

0, B. Y.—Yon must enclose a certificate of character 
from some well-known and highly respectable person. 


Iowonamus.—A Detat is a person who believes in one |. 


God alone. An Atheist is one who believes in no God. 

Rorn's Lovar,—You must pty mh heey face ne 

your commanding officer ; all depends upon bis view of 

the matter. 

Sisrer-1n-Law.—An oficial who eujoys a free house 
of his emoluments ft not ines of t 

Sievcun 0 eo ” ra 0 


Jews. —GI decidedly on the wane, and 
half-hoope me yh neg tings have taken the public 
taste for the moment. 


J. D —There are ee Sopeieeens situation fe 
such oes anywhere else, 
immense influence is required to obtain them. 


Gotpzx Locas,—~We have no al knowledge of the 
advantages of either of the named ; it seems to 
ws they may be all about equally useful, or useless, 

Mic —A little ammonia added to the whiting and 
Water with which you clean your silver will im ita 
— sake gion ae and quite remove ¢ dull 


Tarxy.— Marmalade from Tangertna crangos ean. be 
made like other 
Sin oa pune of gar es obo Pd ot 


than of wituklos an tethetaing Bin bP Baas 
i, as eae 


C. 2 sanitary inspector zt tit 
place, then move on accou 
able, to if though’ desirable alg onbanavie for 


Ber regent epg that when the mother 


is unable to have the birth the 
dsty devolves upon the head of the house in which the 
birth takes place, 


Dovstrzt..—You can leave the property to whomeo- 
ever you think fit, an. utter SS Sera that matter ; 
Seen ee could interfere with 
the arrangement. 


Scorrre.—The Gaelic 
North of Scotland, but 
was never the of 
reatricted 


is not spoken in the 

in the” North: Weat; it 
Soo or of more than a 

rich. | lp 6 

Syma oo 

iit suo haved wemioe Gi signed b, 

ever effect you desire, ome 


Goon Hovszwrrs.--The 
a Ifttle 


aiid pen oct at 

pomere ; 4ee, 
mother to what- 

Stas tot a 
turpentine in enough bees’ ey Aen 

wax 

dissolved to make it as thick as cream. 

Frasa’s Gian. — 

as ena apron Ml tae eae 

Aa what you have’ heard; Sid ff he cannot deny 

ee twerved give hiss his fresdou, 
A.—The best remedy for a sprained to 
water run on it. ah pane pelt ag dread 

ve geemggd dn we = agg vena gay Pe baw 

bandage ft git, eh beep thoy badage on till the 

4 Pook Woman, the father has 

tien seniaean nse tn e pm dpe lang 


ie 


are 





Noran.—Do not do anything. Let matters take | 
their course. From what you say, the young man un- 
doubtedly cares for you, and in course of time will 
declare himself. Continue to troat him just as you | 
have done in the past. 


Retatives.—The member of the family cannot 
“compel” the lawyer to read the will to him privately, | 
but he may out of courtesy do so, or tell the man how | 
the will rans ; that does no harm whatever to the other 
heirs ; the will le not altered one whit by the reading. 


Esousaman.-—There ts no such thing aa a “ Yankee 
marriage,” meaning thereby a ceremony of an informal 
and somewhat doubtful kind; # marriage contracted 
sccording to the laws of any civilised country by | 


Avexa.—The cold bath should be indulged in only by 
those people who sre naturally robust. | tepid bath 
| May, and should be indulged fa by every one daily, and 
for preference should be taken just before retiring for 
the night. A little ammonia or eau de Cologne in the 
water will make it more refreshing. A tepid bath 
taken thus, and a glass of bot milk drunk lest thing 
will do wonders for people who suffer with insomnia 


0. ¥.—The best way to treat warts is to pare the hard 
and dry skin from their tops, and then touch them —_ 
the smallest drop of acetic acid, taking oare that the 
acid does not run off the wart upon the neighbouring 
akin, for if it does it will cause infismmation and much 

If this practice be continued once or twice daily 


individuals realdent in that counbry, € even though they | Wt) gots bard aad D conic the age of the be ofteateally 


may not be natives of it, is binding all the world over, fen 


large 
Se are time, letting them fall at once into 
water, black. Put some nice 
an; a h na biue 





\Dacorrerea yf dpe your meepelien - 
one ly in view of your age apd partly 

view of the fast that - work hitherto has lain 
| altogether outeide of the line you propose to follow in 


a clean sloth and fry them as you body potatoes. future ; but a pushing man can usually make room for 


the kind. Why should you wish to Sooke pale? Tt ts | tae moving it 
pretty Of courss, « natural, | i¢ out ail helps the good final effect. 


neither nor interesting, 
ee 
Pies Our or Warer.— Since Sok ree bene 
er type 7, it muses you ea} 
out a fresh line, and that is jus}: whet is im- 


zeT.—A carpet should be vgs gm avees 
as babe _ re eee the roo fea me poo 
used or Tear some newspapers 

bea Ne redder Rg diee 5 dere Bg the tends 
until orm little balls, and sea’ them thickly 
evel tholaryot 


himse!f anywhere, and we should like to impress upon 


| you that your whole chance of success depends upon 


your enterprise or ability to push; you should have 
here. 


} 
| many rivals enyw 
| 


Hanpy-Axpy —Paste the Christmas cards on to 
coarsé Canvas, using strong paste with a little ale in It. 
| The catda should be placed so as to leave a. margin ald 
round, then they lean be sdged with either red twill, 
American cloth, ribbon, velvet, or any other bord 

| that may a iteelf ; but as soon as the pasting is 
| dome they 1d be ironed, ag the process dries the 
work, and flattens it; a cooliron ahould be used ; two. 
rings must be sown to each corner to suspend the "peck 
' over the washetand. 


| Is a Dervicoury. sn Po he gear ge the lengthened 
period of oe, Which will, however, of itself be 
Leonvinelog uieeaail to any right principled man 
you may apply to for further employment, the in- 
dividual who is now emplo you cannot be forced to 
| give any other certificate the one he offers, whieh 

is to reply to parties whom you may refer to him ; if ft 
were found that he miter = esentéd you in answer to 
such references, te would Hable in damages; what 
seems the advisable course in the somewhat awkward 
position you occupy is to get a testimonial from your 
previous employer. 

Oty Reaves —Make a good lather of ordinary yellow 
| sogp, strong to jelly slightly when 4d; but 
' the lather should be warm: when 
| enough to bave two, or, it nocesaary, 

| the lather. Waeh the article well in the first a 
then throw that away and wash it in the second lather, 
| If that has quite cleansed it, make the third lather con» 
| siderably thinner by the addition of warm water. 
Rinse it well throngh that, and then wring it out 
up ina towel. Before itis quite dry draw it 
out 4 little, rubbing it down to keop it fiat and prevent 
pene Be careful not to use igain till well dried 
and afred. 


Awontica.—Use a very thin boiled starch in the 
liquor in which rice has been boiled. Dip the lace in 
the starch and our ac om. ine the lace between folds 
of a towel to Lay wrong side upward 
on a table, tly Ist cot, ad tie all put a plece of 

“pyre gnc over several times till a 
dry. Take voy and pick out the lace with the 
#0 as to do justice to the and the edge. 
again. Pick out once more; carefully draw to ont 
| side 20 as to make the edges even and give &@ final fron- 
The iron must always be very cool or the lace will 
about with the hands and draintag 








Tux Lowpox Reaper ¢an be sent to any part of the 
beg post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly : > or Quarterly, 
One ating an and Pet tncleding The Scat subse re 


the 
billings sad Bighpence, pest: 





Aut Back Numezrs, Pants and Vorvmrs are ip 
( print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 

NOTICE.—Part. 455 is Now Ready, Bix-pence, 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol, {., bound in 


cloth, 4s, 64. 
Tox INDEX to Vot. LEXIL.ts now Ready; Price 





¥ Surrawr.—The young 
been , and the only thing to do ts to tell | 
him ais not os all spel know him ee. 
aay ageept such an offer at presen 

you may reconsider the matter when you have had | 


man hes evidently | 


One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


ef Aww Lerrres To pe Apvpressep to Tux Epirow 


or Tax Loxrpon Reaper, 26, Cathorine Street, Strand, 


W.O, 


« We cannot, undertake ba Setiem, setgatel mei 
catidhes 





DOR PRINCESS 


ao GREATEST SUCCESS of the AGE. 


Made of Natural 
. Pure Hair, 18 in. 





Bb from The UNIVERSAL. HAIR MANU- @ 
FACTURING CO., : 
8, THE PARADE, BROCKLEY ROAD, LONDON, 8.£. 
Send for Lilnstrated Price List. 
Please quote this Paper. 


FRINGE 


Curled Hair, Tails of 
long, 3s. 6d., post free, 








With Waved 1 
at Back, 6s..64, 
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EPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
CURES wh ge pa ggg Neevous c 18 COMPLAINTS. 


ING 
SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





| 


"MATCHLESS 9 


Pr WARNING 19. ~AdleS. 

iy BEW SH 

3 We ous We w oh HUIS ‘your a aolels on and 
8 your a HANDS 


ae 
BY ITON see ~Dab asmall quan’ ty 
er one pent — leave it ov 
TF it contains A’ & will turn or eieaeens 


erate follow: wc be: 
BUT * Puen: BLESS” WO} 


METAL POLISH. 


es VALVER™ &C- MANVFAGT: RERS, Livt RPO § 














nog IN GASH 
OURULIUS PRIZES 
2/6 THE ‘GYP’ KID GLovES. 2/0 


per pair, post-free. Marvellous value, eee aes. any size ie a or gent ae iz 

undoubted success, worn by every pials galore, E GENUIN 

UNLESS STAMPED “GYP,"a USRPUl Pi PRESENT for BIRTHDAY or FRIEND, 

send for a sample pair at once, and enter our contest, and remember, T PRIZES 

ARE GUARANTE D, NO DIVIDING THE MONEY, THOROUGHLY GENUINE, 

reference given if required, Orders - within three days, direct from our City 
House, 


100 Prizes of £5 each fo Purchasers having 8 correct - £500 
200, £9 


400 i) 5s. ” 9 4 ” . £100 
NO PRIZES FOR LESS THAN FOUR CORRECT. £1,000 000 


ane TRU CTIONE. --Send orders for Gyp Gloves, with P.O. 2s, 64. for sith puke, pair, 
ting size and colour required, together Had stamped addressed envelope, copy 


= to Pape r the letters given below and fill i dashes with letters to form tne 
-s of EIGHT WELL-KNOWN KETICLES (sold by Druggists, etc.) 

i. GLY - - - INE, 5. WI - - OIA. 

2.P---SSO0AP 6N--++- OOD. 


7. EAU DE 
,---- HAMS PILLS. 8. --D-§8 GOUT PILLS. 
NO DELAY, PRIZES SENT WITH GLOVES, 


The Names and Addresses of Winners will be published in the News of the World on 
May 7th (please mention paper). All Orders to be acat to 


THE “GYP” GLOVE CO., 250, VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, 


LONDON, E. 
Less than &0 of the above Prizes have so far been Won. 


% hi oF) 6 ‘3 7 £400 





THEY WILL KOT 


Are effective and r tine 
no skill to \ do 

12 Curlers in A= Free 

by Post for & Stamps 

Hairdressers an: Fancy 
Dealers. Wholesale 

R. cage & Ager 














oie Ran Rd.. EB. Oy poo Dany 


ee ATLAS” ee Stee TN 


an Seek Westby Hand Hand 
or Treadle. BR spied 
To pear! rl 

= bare ae 


be paid < Bl- MONTHLY, 


Brg ta mac ine te 


x562, Hicu Sraezt, Campzn ng tee 
a migiigener oe pues 9 bay vary Kucavan, 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


Uy ge i$ NO ee re IN THE 


0 
i Ry THAN Correos 
Pee ee tr iNT Witt ROT INSURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUCS. 

Sold poche one in 1/14 Tins, 




















ORIGINAL AND 





ONLY GENUINE 


GOUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*. 3.5 J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WiTHOUT HEADACHE, oud invigorates the nervous be oc when, exhausted, 





W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. 3. COLLIS Sawn Rewas 
po etm 9 the spochingy So of O we orange that the whole of the 


was intrue, and he regretted to s«uy it been 
sworn tones The Times, Taly 18th, 1864. 


D*,,2.,; Z. COLLIS: BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
peel LGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, 





CHLORODYNE 


COLLIS BROW NE’S 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FO 
DIARREEA, ‘DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS 06% 
QHARM, one dose generally secur gga ET 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Calcutta, states —“ TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHGA.” _ 


D* ¢ ape COLLIS 3 BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs chor 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
& PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
IMMENSE SALE. ol 
fans et paca the ey many Us Pe on Beg PMIEATIONS ob 
inches t. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell ig 8 
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